UNITARIAN REVIEW 


Vou. XXXII. DECEMBER, 1889. 


SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
LIBERAL RELIGION.* 


“The Ground Left for the Minister to stand upon,” — 
that was the topic suggested to me when I was courteously 
invited by your Council to take part in this discussion. 
“ Scientific Theology the Ground of all Liberal Religion,’— 
this is the same topic, expressed in more explicit and affirm- 
ative form; and this topic I now propose to treat in its 
broadest and most universal aspect. Though mefely your 
guest for a special occasion, hospitably invited from the 
great outside world to express his convictions here in per- 
fect freedom, I believe we agree that historical and insti- 
tuted religion, in all its forms, rests upon and presupposes 
universal religion, as grounded in human nature and ulti- 
mately in the nature of the universe itself. If this belief of 
mine is correct, then I may confidently bespeak your sym- 
pathy in advance. 

The nineteenth century is drawing to its close; it will 
soon pass into history forever. What, for educated men, 
stands out conspicuously as the one great, established, and 
irreversible result of the nineteenth century in the sphere of 
religious thought? Briefly, this: that Mature means the All 


* A paper read before the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches, at Philadelphia, Oct. 30, 1889. 
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of Being, and that the only road to knowledge of Nature is the 
Scientific Method. This truth our children will inherit, for 
it is the very thought-atmosphere of the modern man; the 
educated think it, and what the educated think to-day, the 
uneducated will think to-morrow. In other words, the old 
dualism of Nature and God, as two independent or semi- 
independent realities, has died out of the modern mind. 
Supernaturalism in all its forms is disappearing into the past 
as an “outgrown standpoint”; henceforth, for the well- 
informed and cultivated mind, the only God is the Imma- 
nent God. Struggling against this irrevocable verdict of 
the facts is to-day but wasted energy; whoever would win 
and hold even the attention of disciplined intelligence must 
concede the absolute unity of Nature as the All, and the sole 
sufficiency of the Scientific Method to establish the truth 
about Nature. For all who have eyes to see or ears to hear, 
these results have been put beyond all reasonable doubt by 
the great discoveries of the nineteenth century. 

But here the agreement of those who know, the consensus 
of the competent, ends. Two great opposing parties, in- 
trenched in two great opposing philosophies, dispute pos- 
session of the Scientific Method itself, as Lucifer and 
Michael are imagined to have disputed possession of the 
body of Moses. Agnosticism declares that the Scientific 
Method applies only to phenomena, to the appearances or 
shows of things, and has no possible application to nowmena, 
or things as they really exist in their internal relations and 
constitutions ; while Scientific Theology declares that the 
Scientific Method applies necessarily both to phenomena and 
to noumena, both to things as they seem and to things as 
they are. Agnosticism declares that it is impossible “to 
climb through Nature up to Nature’s God,”— that Nature 
is knowable and known, while God is both unknown and 
unknowable; and this pvsition it takes because, floundering 
still in the antiquated dualism of the last century, it has no 
scrap or shred of comprehension of the modern monism 
which conceives God as immanent in Nature. But Scientific 
Theology declares that it is impossible to know Nature in 
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any degree without knowing God precisely in the same 
degree,— that both are knowable, but neither is wholly 
known, by man,— and that the progress of natural knowl- 
edge is itself the ever-progressive revelation of the Imma- 
nent God. 

Now it does not depend always upon the commander of 
an army to choose his own field of battle; he must fight 
wherever he is attacked, or suffer total defeat. Neither is 
it for us, who believe in Natural Religion, to choose our 
field of battle to-day; the attack is a philosophical attack, 
and the defence, if any, must be a philosophical defence. 
Whenever Agnosticism is not contending for mere victory 
in controversy (as was the case in Professor Huxley’s recent 
articles), it plants itself avowedly on the principle that 
things in themselves, or nowmena, are unknowable, and that 
phenomena alone are knowable. Notwithstanding his too 
adroit and diplomatic ignoring of his own fundamental 
principle in these articles, Huxley himself frankly avowed 
it five years ago, when he said: “ Agnosticism simply says 
that we know nothing of what may be beyond phenomena.” 
In that sentence is summed up the whole meaning, the 
whole power, the whole danger of the attack. Upon that 
principle alone, be it strong or be it weak, rests the Agnos- 
tic contention that the Scientific Method is valid for phe- 
nomena, but invalid for noumena,—in other words, that 
nothing can be known by man, whether in the present or in 
the future, respecting God, Freedom, or Immortality. Prick 
that principle, and philosophical Agnosticism, the only pre- 
tence of an intellectual foundation for popular Agnosticism, 
is gone like a bubble. 

Now Scientific Theology, meeting the attack precisely 
where it is made, in the field of philosophy, pricks that 
principle by establishing, first of all, a sound scientific the- 
ory of universals. Not in the least intimidated by Huxley’s 
triumphant appeal to Hume and Kant, to Hamilton, Mansel, 
and Spencer, it maintains, and proves, that the Scientific 
Method leads to verified knowledge of things as they exist 
in themselves, and as they existed millions of years before 
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man had dreamed of quitting the woods or ceased to go on 
all fours — millions of years before he had developed his 
“pure @ priori reason,” and made the amazing discovery 
that the vast system of Nature is nothing but a mere 
thought of his own. Nay, Scientific Theology carries the 
war into Africa, casts down the gauntlet in her turn, and 
challenges Agnosticism, if it can, to refute her refutation of 
the Agnostic Kantian principle. To-day, the great conflict 
of the ages is concentrated on this fundamental question: 
can we, or can we not, know anything in itself,— that is, not 
merely as it seems, but as it is? If we cannot, science is 
as false as theology; if we can, science is itself theology. If 
we cannot know things as they are in themselves, we must 
either know them as they are not in themselves — which 
would be absolute error; or else we cannot know them at all 
— which would be absolute ignorance. To one or the other 
of these, absolute error or absolute ignorance, the Agnostic 
principle reduces all human knowledge, turning science it- 
self into absolute nescience. But the principle of Scientific 
Theology vindicates science as real knowledge of Nature, 
and, carrying it up to philosophic unity, proves that it, and 
it alone, is real knowledge of the Immanent God. 

It is time to be frank, aggressive, bold,— time to tell the 
truth about the Agnostic philosophy which betrays science 
and theology alike. If, hard-pressed by the dilemma just 
put, Agnosticism shifts its ground, confesses that we do 
know things in themselves fragmentarily and piecemeal, yet 
claims still that we do not and cannot know them in their 
unity, as the Universe, Nature, God, it effects no escape by 
this self-humiliating plea; for it is a mere confession of 
intellectual imbecility. The scientific materials for a scien- 
tific world-conception are all here, if we have intellectual 
ability to handle them; if we cannot handle them, it is no 
fault of theirs. Agnosticism holds two in one hand and two 
in the other hand, yet does not comprehend that it holds 
four in both hands; it does not know enough to see the 
whole in the sum of the parts. Intellectual feebleness, phil- 
osophical incapacity — this, despite the eminent abilities in 
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other directions which I recognize and admire in so many 
Agnostics, is the charge which I deliberately and advisedly 
bring against Agnosticism itself, as a pretended “ philoso- 
phy.” Mere specialists in science, however able in their spe- 
cialties, are not philosophers; philosophy must be universal, 
not special, and climb high enough to see the whole in the 
sum of the parts. He who cannot do this, who cannot find 
in the wealth of universal science enough material to frame 
a world-conception, is too ambitious when he erects his own 
individual inability into a universal limit of knowledge, and 
presumes to declare the impossibility of knowing that which 
science, by the very law of its being, is bound to know. 
As surely as human reason is active, irrepressible, and in 
the long run victorious over all difficulties, so surely will 
the Scientific Method yet generate a truly philosophic world- 
conception; and that world-conception, solidly grounded in 
science and in philosophy, will be the future’s Idea of God. 

I repeat—it is time to be frank, aggressive, bold. 
Whether the supreme cosmical law under which we live, 
and by which our duty here and our destiny hereafter are 
determined, is the law of Freedom, Wisdom, and Love, or 
the law of Fatality, Unintelligence, and Indifference,— this 
question, I say, is too vital, too tremendous, to be postponed 
to any other. We have a right to ask that question —a 
right to have it answered in the light of universal human 
knowledge. A mighty revolution is going on all about us. 
Men are fast refusing to take that answer from tradition, 
creed, church, from unreasoning sentiment, from even the 
most beautiful ethical mysticism; for the question, solemn 
and momentous as it is, is after all a question of fact, and 
must be answered in the light of all known facts. Ethics 
without Theology will prove, in the long run, to be but an 
amiable superstition — the “baseless fabric of a vision.” 
Theological Agnostics will soon be succeeded by Ethical 
Agnostics; the doubt or disbelief of God will soon be fol- 
lowed by doubt or disbelief of the Moral Law itself. True, 
ethical relations must exist wherever moral beings exist. 
But moral beings could not be moral beings, if morality were 
not a universal law above them,—nay, the all-pervading 
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law of the universe itself; and morality could not be the 
all-pervading law of the universe itself, if the universe were 
impersonal or non-moral. 

No ethical enthusiasm which is empty of a scientific idea 
can long sustain itself in the wild turmoil of modern 
thought; it must at last go down before any idea sufficiently 
virile to ground itself upon scientific reason. Enthusiasts 
who seek to unite Ethics with Agnosticism imagine that the 
Agnostic principle destroys Theology alone. What fatal 
blindness! The Agnostic principle destroys Ethics no less 
certainly than Theology. When Agnostics begin to de- 
mand, as they will demand, some cosmical reason why 
Ethics should not be thrown overboard together with The- 
ology, what faintest glimmer of a reason has Agnosticism 
to offer? “Indeed,” says Mr. Salter, in his recent most 
beautiful and noble book, “no serious man wants a reason.” 
So wide of the truth is this, that no man és serious until he 
does want a reason; all seriousness begins in wanting rea- 
sons. Without a reason, Ethics itself must die down into 
mere custom or convention ; the ideas of reason and of right 
are Siamese twins. The “ethical passion,” if it contain not 
the ethical idea, is the weakest passion of the human soul — 
has in itself no more continuance or abiding life than a beau- 
tiful cut flower; yet, for modern men, there can be no ethi- 
cal idea which is not grounded in the known constitution of 
an ethical universe. It is pathetic, it is tragic, to behold a 
sincere and lofty ethical movement seeking vainly to estab- 
lish itself upon an Agnostic foundation. Who cannot fore- 
see the end of such a movement? Either it will seek, be- 
fore it is too late, a new foundation in Scientific Theology, 
or else it will die of intellectual and spiritual thirst in 
Agnosticism. For it stands written in the nature of things 
that, amidst the fury of contending passions, the Moral Ideal 
itself shall go to the wall, unless it drink omnipotence from 
the Divine Idea. 

This is the living issue which confronts all who have at 
heart the real service of mankind — the issue between Ag- 
nosticism and Scientific Theology ; and it must be settled in 
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the world of thought. Henceforth, for all educated men, 
the unity and continuity of method in common sense, sci- 
ence, philosophy, ethics, religion, has become an axiom ; 
henceforth the only avenue to the knowledge of truth is the 
Scientific Method. It is futile indeed to dream of reversing 
that irreversible verdict of the nineteenth century. But 
whether, or not, this method can discover the Divine unity 
of the universe, and thus prove that Nature is but another 
name for God—this is the issue, still unsettled in the 
world’s doubting mind and troubled heart, which assigns to 
all Liberal Ministers alike one and the same task. Put into 
the fewest words, the issue is— Scientific Theology, or No 
Theology at all. Now, if ever, is it time that the great God 
should “let loose a thinker on this planet.” 

If, then, there is to be any permanent ministry of Liberal 
Religion, it must plant itself upon Scientific Theology. 
Real knowledge of the constitution of the real universe, as 
at once Nature and God: there is no other ground left for 
it to stand upon. Religion which is not liberal, and which, 
therefore, addresses itself in vain to this Agnostic age, may 
still stand upon the arbitrary authority of sentiment, society, 
tradition, church, creed, book, or individual voice. But re- 
ligion which is liberal can stand only on natural truth in its 
universality —on the method which investigates and dis- 
covers truth in the limitless freedom of science. Natural 
truth — what other foundation is possible for anything lib- 
eral? For us, therefore, this is the supremely practical ques- 
tion of questions: what does Nature, in its widest and high- 
est sense, reveal of God to man? 

What the illustrious Agassiz said to one who thought he 
had discovered the universal philosophy of science was sin- 
gularly, even prophetically, true. 

“T believe,” said Agassiz, “in the existence, in the nature 
of things, of just such a science as you claim to have dis- 
covered; and in this I differ from most scientific men, who 
seem as yet to have no conception of Unity of Law, and 
who would therefore regard your whole pretension as Uto- 
pian. Further than this, I believe that we are: just in this 
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age on the verge of making the discovery; and that some- 
body will make it. Whether you have it or not, I am of 
course unable to say. The presumption is strongly against 
any individual claimant.... Indeed, I doubt whether, if 
you have all you claim, the scientific men, so called, will be 
the first to appreciate it. We are all intense specialists ; 
and, when the Unitary Science comes in the world, it will 
be something so entirely aside from our fixed habits of 
thought, that I think it will find its first appreciators, prob- 
ably, among men of enlarged and general culture, rather 
than among specialists in science.” 

No man of the nineteenth century has shown a broader 
mind or a profounder philosophical insight than Agassiz 
showed in these words; and I believe that the future will 
find them prophetic. In the Christian Examiner of March, 
1866, it was said: “ Theism and Atheism are in the scales, 
and Science holds the balance.” That statement will not 
now be doubted by any who are acquainted with the real 
drift of modern thought. In the final upshot, what men 
think of God must depend on what they know of Nature; 
and that knowledge is Science. But what men think of 
God cannot depend on the results of any one special sci- 
ence, nor yet on any mere patchwork or mosaic of results of 
all the special sciences; it must depend only on universal 
science, world-science, scientific philosophy. Neither phys- 
ics, nor mechanics, nor biology, nor any other special sci- 
ence, can alone generate an adequate world-conception. He 
alone who, in all the results of all the special sciences, grasps 
their one strictly universal principle, and thereby discovers 
the scientific demonstration of God in the scientific method 
itself,— he alone, I say, can comprehend what scientific the- 
ology means, or speak with convincing power to the pro- 
found, widespread, and sincere intellectual doubt of the 
modern world. 

Without advancing any personal claim whatever, permit 
me to take advantage of your indulgent kindness, and to 
make here the first public confession of certain painfully 
matured results of thirty years’ thinking, which, in the 
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momentous and arduous enterprise of developing a scientific 
theology out of the scientific method itself, appear to be 
principles of cosmical import. The grounds and evidences 
of these principles, in part now in process of publication 
elsewhere, must here, of course, be wholly waived; time 
fails, and the occasion is unfit. But perhaps I can make 
them intelligible, as a contribution to that “ Unitary Sci- 
ence” which the great Agassiz foresaw and foretold. 

I. In all its investigations, Science devotes itself to the 
study of genera and species in themselves — to the discrimi- 
nation and exact determination of innumerable kinds of 
things —in a word, to the study of wniversals as realities. 
Now a truly philosophic theory of universals, which must 
underlie and can alone explain the scientific method, brings 
to light a law of illimitable significance and absorbing in- 
terest: namely, that, in every genus or species, the Thing 
and the Kind reciprocally reveal each other through the essen- 
tial nature which is common to both. For instance, the indi- 
vidual Man and the universal Mankind reciprocally reveal 
each other through the Humanity, or class-essence, or essen- 
tial human nature, which is common to both. This law is 
presupposed in every induction from experience, in every 
deduction of reason, nay, in every syllogism of the science 
of reasoning itself; without it, we could not reason from the 
nature of individual men to that of the race, or from the 
nature.of the race to that of individual men. But the in- 
numerable kinds of things contained in Nature are all so 
grouped and connected together, that every kind or genus 
is itself a thing to a higher genus; and hence the universe 
of Being is only the highest kind of kinds. In this way, it 
is plain, every kind and every thing in Nature more or less 
reveals Nature as it exists in itself — manifests to the human 
understanding something of its total constitution or essence. 
Here, then, we have a Natural Law of Revelation, in accord- 
ance with which Infinite Being reveals something of its own 
innermost essence in every genus, and every species, and 
every thing, which Science discovers and knows in Nature. 
In truth, the reality of a World-Order is itself the possibility 

2 
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of a World-Science. From this it follows that it is neither 
more nor less than intellectually absurd to declare the essen- 
tial nature of Infinite Being “ unknowable by man”; and 
the central principle of all Agnosticism is shown to be in 
flat contradiction of the fundamental law of Science. 

II. There are but three ultimate kinds of actual exist- 
ence, three ultimate Types of Real Being; namely, the Ma- 
chine, the Organism, the Person. If science is to conceive 
the real universe at all in its unity and universality, it can 
conceive it only as belonging to one of these three types. 
The distinctive principle of the Machine is mechanical cau- 
sality, or cause and effect in Motion; the distinctive prin- 
ciple of the Organism is organic finality, or end and means 
in Life; and the distinctive principle of the Person is ideal 
morality, or right and wrong in Conduct. Causality, Final- 
ity, and Morality are, therefore, the three ultimate Princi- 
ples of Real Being. 

III. Profound analysis and comparison of these three 
real types and their essential principles, as manifested in 
actual experience, lead to a discovery of transcendent sub- 
limity. Each and every one of us is, at once, a Machine, an 
Organism, and a Person; each and every one of us comes 
under the law of Causality in Motion, of Finality in Life, 
and of Morality in Conduct. The three types and the three 
principles are united in one harmonious system and one har- 
monious action in the Person, and in the Person alone; they 
meet, they unite, in nothing else within the whole scope of 
human experience. Here, then, in human experience and 
positive science, lies the only possible foundation for a sci- 
entific conception of the universe which shall embrace 
within itself all the elements of known truth. The Machine 
involves, but does not explain, the Organism; the Organism 
involves, but does not explain, the Person; but the Person 
both involves and explains the Organism and the Machine. 
All types of real being, theefore, are united and identified 
in the constitution of the Person; all principles of real 
being are united and identified in the principle of Person- 
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ality. The greatest discovery of the nineteenth century 
thus far has been that of the Correlation and Unity of all 
Real Forces in One Omnipresent and Eternal Energy from 
which all things proceed. But, if what I have said is true, 
then this discovery must pale before that of the Correlation 
and Unity of all Real Principles in One Omnipresent, and 
Eternal Person by whom all things live. For this discovery, 
if confirmed at last by the universal reason of mankind, is 
the complete and unanswerable demonstration of God by 
the Scientific Method. 

Thus Real Personality, finite and relative in Man, infinite 
and absolute in Nature, is the last word of science and phi- 
losophy — the first word of ethics and religion. Without 
recognition of the truth for which that word stands, there 
can be no scientific philosophy, and no ethical religion that 
can last. Is not man’s moral nature rooted and included in 
his personal nature? If so, ethics for man must be rooted 
in man’s personality. But ethics for man, if it is to possess 
any commanding authority or create any supreme obliga- 
tion, must be rooted in ethics for the universe; and ethics 
for the universe must be rooted in a Universal, a Divine 
Personality. 

I make no apology to the unscientific liberalism which 
calls itself Agnostic for thus adopting, defending, and vindi- 
cating that obnoxious word “ personality.” I stand here for 
no party and no sect; I stand here solely for the integrity 
of truth, and for the right of intellect to pursue truth in the 
absolute freedom of science. In the Sorentiric MErHop, 
as the only possible foundation for real religious knowledge, 
I see the only intellectual ground left for a Liberal Ministry 
to stand upon; for the freedom of science is the very ideal 
of freedom, and the assured results of science are the only 
basis for effective appeal to the modern mind. But this 
ground of Scientific Theology, avowedly taken and faith- 
fully kept, is the indestructible foundation for a temple of 
Liberal Religion more beautiful and more grand than the 
world has ever yet beheld. 
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Postsoript.— The Philadelphia paper ended here; but, 
at the suggestion and wish of the Editor of the Unitarian 
Review, I venture to append some additional remarks, in- 
tended for those only who are interested in the deeper 
aspects of the subject. For fuller support of the position 
taken above, I am constrained to refer to Scientific Theism 
(Boston, 1885),— to a little volume shortly to appear under 
the title of The Philosophy of Free Religion, giving a close 
and condensed outline of the argument from the Scientific 
Method for the Personality of God,— and to a large treatise, 
now in process of preparation, which aims to rethink philos- 
ophy, as a whole, in the light of modern science and under 
the form of a natural development of the Scientific Method 
itself. 

Some reflections of that thoughtful and high-minded critic 
of the age, Professor Goldwin Smith, published in The By- 
stander for November, 1889, are so pertinent in this con- 
nection that it will be useful to quote them at length : — 


What are all the disturbances of the political world to that 
which is going on in the world of thought? In fact, the dis- 
turbances of the political and social world are largely the conse- 
quences and signs of the deeper revolution in the fundamental 
beliefs of men. Never has man been brought, as he is now, 
face to face with the great problems of existence. ... The ad- 
vance of those twin dethroners of faith, science and historical 
criticism, has opened a new scene. So momentous, so over- 
whelming, are the problems now set before us in regard to our 
origin, the nature and intentions of the Power in whose hand 
we are, the laws of our being and our destiny, that it is almost 
wonderful that those to whose minds they have been brought 
home can have thought for anything else. Even in its merely 
social bearing, the theological question is all-important; for no 
one can doubt that the social fabric has hitherto been largely 
built on a religious foundation which appears now to be giving 
way. ; 

The most significant event which has lately taken place in the 
theological and philosophical sphere, perhaps, is Renan’s mani- 
festo in the Revue des Deux Mondes, entitled “Examen de 
Conscience Philosophique.” . . . After a solemn genuflexion 
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before the altar of Truth, Renan proceeds to avow his belief 
that in this world of ours there is no evidence of any will or 
intelligence other than those of man. This world of ours, the 
solar system, and even the sidereal system may, he admits, be 
a mere grain of a universe beyond the ken of its inhabitants, and 
totally different in character from itself, like an atom of granite 
in a quarry or of coal in a mine. The infinite universe beyond 
may have an order of which we can form no conception. It may 
have a God, and that God may some day be revealed. But, 
so far as the universe which we see is concerned, Renan de- 
clares the hypothesis of a God to be entirely baseless. There is 
absolutely no proof of it, he says, and therefore there is no need 
of disproof.... If there is no evidence of a God or of a future 
state of retribution in the universe which we know, the surmise 
that there may be a God in a universe which we do not know, 
and that he may have justice in store for us all, will exercise 
little influence on ordinary minds. The unrevealed Master of 
a universe beyond our ken may be beneficent, or he may be the 
reverse. His nature may be indicated by the good in this mole- 
cule of ours, or it may be indicated by the evil. We cannot 
possibly divine anything about the utterly unknown. The work- 
a-day world is uncultivated and unimaginative. Mystical breath- 
ings from a hypothetical empyrean do not reach its ear. If no 
evidence of the existence of a God can be produced, it will live 
and act as if there were no God. 

Renan, however, while he denies that there is any evidence of 
volition or intention in the order of our universe, incidentally 
admits that there is visible a nisus or effort; and he palliates 
the secondary shortcomings of Nature in terms which imply a 
supreme design. Indeed, if we substitute the word Deity for 
Nature, his language might be taken as implying the manifest 
existence of a God.... 

In trying, as he does, to prop the belief in God and Immortal- 
ity up again after throwing it down, Renan is led by his con- 
servative instincts, and they lead him right. The most terrible 
consequence of Atheism is that it leaves us fatherless and guide- 
less in an immeasurable vortex of blind force. ... The various 
treatises on Ethies are so many attempts to find a sanction for 
morality, irrespective of the authority of God, and all in this 
respect are failures. The sanction in each case itself requires 
a sanction. If it is shown that morality is the interest of the 
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community, the question still remains why each of us should 
prefer the interest of the community to his own. Cain did the 
one essential thing,—he survived. That is his answer to his 
critics. 

Notwithstanding, however, his earnest battle against Ag- 
nosticism, Goldwin Smith is equally opposed to “ physical 
science,” under which he probably includes the Scientific 
Method in general: — 


That this world of ours is a molecule to infinity, and that its 
denizens can know nothing of the infinite, is a truth forcibly put 
by Renan; and it ought to moderate the pretensions of physical 
science, which, though it is the necessary and beneficent guide 
of our material life here, cannot possibly show us things as they 
are, since it must present everything in time and space, from 
which no inference can be drawn as to eternity and infinity. 
Besides, physical science is nothing but the systematized evi- 
dence of our bodily senses. And our bodily senses are what? 
Even about the world in which we live they may tell only a 
little more, in comparison with the perceptions of a higher intel- 
ligence, than the senses of a mole. 


And thus, meekly, blindly, unsuspiciously, Professor 
Smith accepts the guidance of that very Agnosticism which 
he desperately repudiates, and concedes all the premises of 
that argument from the conclusion of which he shrinks 
aghast ! 

1. “Can know nothing of the infinite.” Then God is 
either finite or unknowable. What more can Agnosticism 
desire to prove? 

2. “Can infer nothing from time as to eternity.” What 
is eternity but unlimited time? And how can either the 
presence or absence of limits in time change in any degree 
the nature of time itself? If we know time at all, we can- 
not help knowing eternity. 

3. “ Physical science is nothing but the systematized evi- 
dence of our bodily senses.” Then, since the senses can give 
nothing but sensation, physical science is nothing but system- 
atized sensation, and the intellect itself is nothing but the 
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sensibility of brain-tissue. What more could Agnostic Ma- 
terialism desire to prove? On the contrary, physical science 
is intellectual comprehension of the relations and laws of the 
physical universe; and which of the senses, eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, or finger-tip, can understand a relation or compre- 
hend a law? 

4. “ Physical science cannot possibly show us things as 
they are.” Then it must either show us things as they are 
not, or else not show us things at all; and in neither case 
can it be “the necessary and beneficent guide of our mate- 
rial life.” 

In this last point, Professor Smith surrenders to Agnosti- 
cism at discretion, without terms, and without hope of 
rescue. Such concessions as this, absolutely ruinous and 
fatal to his own cause, do not spring from his own strong 
intelligence ; they are the absolutely unthinking echo of the 
commonplaces of the very sophistry which he is opposing 
with all his energy. They are the undetected base coin 
palmed off by Agnosticism, and set afloat in the community 
to the unspeakable damage of honest thought-commerce ; 
and it is high time to call the arch-counterfeiter to a short 
and sharp reckoning. The empire of nonsense, absolute and 
irredeemable nonsense, has already lasted too long in phi- 
losophy, and wrought too much harm, both in confusion of 
head and in distress of heart, to the great and precious in- 
terests of which philosophy is the trustee; the time has 
surely come to throw off the yoke of the usurper, and to set 
Truth once more upon the throne which is hers by right 
divine. 

Let us go at once to the root of the matter. 

The Scientific Method, as a practical procedure in the in- 
vestigation of the real universe, consists in three essential 
steps: — 

I. Observation, or discovery of Real Genera and Species 
of Real Things in Nature. 

II. Hypothesis, or formation of Ideal Generalizations in 
Thought. 


III. Experimental Verification, or discovery by fresh ob- 
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servation that Ideal Generalizations in Thought were true 
anticipations of Real Genera in Nature. 

That is, science begins and ends with REAL GENERA as 
facts of Nature, discoverable by observation and verifiable 
by fresh observation; and the formation of hypotheses, by 
which active intelligence extends the bounds of knowledge, 
is always a divining or anticipation of the existence in 
Nature of real genera hitherto undiscovered. “To gener- 
alize ”’ means nothing else than the anticipation in thought 
of a possible new genus of things or of relations in Nature, 
to be discovered, if the hypothesis is sound, by subsequent 
experiment, observation, or verification. 

It is self-evident, then, that genera and species in Nature, 
or the Real Universals of Being, are the antecedent condi- 
tion of generalizations or concepts, or the Real Universals 
of Thought ; and these, in turn, are the antecedent condition 
of words, or the Real Universals of Speech. Hence there 
are three kinds of real universals: the Genus, the CONCEPT, 
and the Worp. The Scientific Method rests, self-evidently, 
on this threefold recognition of the real universal in Being, 
in Thought, and in Speech; it is only a practical application 
and use of this fundamental distinction in the extension of 
human knowledge. The whole fabric of science depends on 
the INTELLIGIBLE REALITY OF THE GENUS IN ITSELF, and 
of Nature as the Summum Genus or Universe of Being, as 
at once independent of man and yet knowable by him. 
Science consists solely in knowledge of the Genus — knowl- 
edge of the universal kinds of things, and of their universal 
kinds of quantity, quality, motion, action, relation in gen- 
eral. Prove that the Genus is either unreal in Nature or 
unknowable by man, and there would be absolutely nothing 
to know ; for the Genus, as the Universal of Being, is the 
sole object of knowledge, and the sole meaning of every 
word. The Scientific Method is a practical process which 
at every step presupposes this theory of universals; it is the 
vital principle of World-Science, which vanishes utterly if 
there is no World-Order, intelligible in itself. To disprove 
the intelligible reality of the genus in itself, therefore, 
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would be to disprove the very possibility of a knowable 
World-Order, and the very possibility of science as the 
knowledge of it. 

Now it is precisely this impossible and absurd enterprise 
which Agnosticism undertakes, when it lays down its funda- 
mental principle that we “cannot know things as they are 
in themselves.” If science or knowledge is a fact, it can 
only be so because the Word is expression of the Concept, 
and the Concept is knowledge of the Genus. But Agnosti- 
cism chooses to plant itself on Kant’s position that things 
in themselves are unknowable — that there is no such thing 
as a knowable Genus in itself—that the Genus and the 
Concept are one, and the Concept is that one. Kant never 
had a consistent, coherent, or really modernized theory of 
universals. He inherited, without question or criticism, the 
old scholastic principle of Nominalism or Conceptualism, 
which denied all reality to universals except as the Word 
and the Concept alone. In consequence of this utterly un- 
critical and naive theory of universals, we find him taking 
the amazingly self-contradictory ground that, on the one 
hand, we cannot know any Real Genus of things, but that, 
on the other hand, we do know a Real Genus of men. 
For Kant’s idealism admitted, in glaring violation of his 
own principle, knowledge of a universal consciousness and 
reason in mankind (Bewusstsein iiberhaupt), the real consti- 
tution of which, as “pure reason,” could be determined in 
absolute independence of all experience. Yet to him, to 
you, or to me, other men are just as truly external things as 
are stones, trees, or horses; and, if it is possible to know a 
universal constitution of “pure reason” in all men, as a 
knowable Genus in itself, it is just as possible to know a uni- 
versal constitution in stones, trees, or horses, as knowable 
Genera in themselves. 

In short, Kant’s denial of all knowledge of the Genus in 
itself, as the objective correlation or internal constitution 
of things in themselves in their unity and universality, and 
his denial of any perceptive understanding by which such 
correlation or constitution could be known, were the neces- 

3 
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sary and direct result of his Conceptualist theory of uni- 
versals, adopted without criticism from his Scholastic prede- 
cessors, but now overwhelmingly refuted by the positive 
discoveries of science. He admitted no real universal what- 
ever except the Ideal Concept and the Ideal Word, and thus 
became the founder of German Idealism; and his virtual 
denial of the Real Intelligible Genus is the historic root of 
that excessive subjectivism which makes so-called “ modern 
philosophy ” contemptible in the eyes of scientific men. But 
his whole system is grounded on the fundamental self-con- 
tradiction above pointed out in his theory of universals, 
which renders the system itself half-realistic and half-ideal- 
istic, and therefore wholly uncritical, untenable, and self- 
destructive. 

Now such tergiversation as this is neither philosophy, 
science, nor common sense. Yet it is the philosophy which, 
avowedly borrowed from Kant, Hamilton, and Mansel, is 
acknowledged by Huxley and Spencer to be the foundation 
of their Agnosticism. In Kant, whose wonderful genius in 
other respects is admired by none more than myself, the con- 
tradiction is easily explicable on historical grounds; but its 
slavish perpetuation by thinkers of to-day, professed leaders 
in science, although the history of the last hundred years 
has laid bare its anti-scientific influence in philosophy, for- 
bids respect for their philosophical acumen. Scientific 
Theology takes no defensive attitude, but charges home 
upon Agnosticism the intellectual rottenness of its founda- 
tion, the intellectual impotence of its principle, and the 
intellectual chaos of its results. It boldly accuses Agnos- 
ticism of being the great intellectual sham of the century, 
the philosophical Cheap Jack of modern thought, the Ephi- 
altes of human reason itself. The time has come at last for 
a general clearing-up with respect to fundamentals, and a 
resolute dispersion of the smoke which has-been too long 
suffered to hang over first principles. Here in America, in 
the land of universality, a new theory of universals is 
already born into the world; and out of that theory must 
yet be born, sooner or later, a philosophy of science which 
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shall give a granite foundation, in the NATURE or THINGs, 
to knowledge of the Living God and the Absolute Moral 
Law. 

Space remains merely for a statement, in briefest form, of 
these great results, so far as I am yet able to anticipate 
them. 

The Scientific Conception of Nature, or (what is the same 
thing) the Philosophic Idea of God, may be expressed as 
follows: — 

Mechanical Causality, the Law of Motion, Organic Finality, 
the Law of Life, and Personal Ethicality, the Law of Holi- 
ness, Justice, and Love,— the three eternal and all-pervasive 
real principles by which the whole known universe exists,— are 
at bottom One in the real principle of Omnipresent Seélf-con- 
scious Energy or Absolute Personality, and constitute the 
Unity of the Universe in the essential Being and Life of God, 
as at once Infinite Machine, Infinite Organism, and Infinite 
Person. 

This scientific world-conception, or philosophic Idea of 
God, indicates, so far as is here possible, the origin and 
ground of Absolute Moral Law, as derived, not from the 
Divine will as such, but from the Divine being, essence, and 
constitution. That is, absolute moral obligation is at last 
identical with absolute organic necessity; for the absolute 
organic end, failure of which is necessarily disease or death of 
the organism, is, in general, the double end of Self-Evolution 
and Self-Devotion, which, in the ethical consciousness, neces- 
sarily rises to the double end of Egoism and Altruism — 
each of the two ends being realizable through the other 
alone. For the present, this short statement must suffice. 


Francis E. ABBOT. 
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MORAL TEMPERATURE. 


At a popular bathing-ground last season, I heard a bather 
report the temperature of the water in which he had bathed 
and the air into which he had come. It seemed he was in 
the habit of testing both. And I found myself wondering if 
the average man often tests the moral temperature, without 
and within, by which he is surrounded. Our physical comfort 
or discomfort advises us, on awaking in the morning, of any 
change in the weather. Should not our moral sensitiveness 
be at least as acute? A recent writer in the Popular Science 
Monthly was at some pains to prove that morals vary with 
the variability of climate, that free boundaries of moral and 
immoral characteristics can be set up along isothermal lines, 
and that, given a certain average warmth or frigidity, in- 
digenous vices or virtues can be safely assured. 

Does temperature, then, affect morals? For an answer, 
contrast the tension of your convictions in brisk winter 
weather with the relaxed hold which in midsummer wel- 
comes the excuse that condones offences, and put beside the 
clear stream of literature which winter exacts the roiled, 
discolored tide which floats your summer rest and reverie. 
Those of us who care to be right ourselves in what is often 
a world of wrong must acquaint ourselves with the nature 
and the power of our environment. In any undirected, un- 
held crowd, we find the temperature too high, overheated, 
running up into volatility. Men will exult in dissipations, 
talk lightly of indulgences, show an extravagant interest 
in petty diversions, and generally expose their weaker side, 
thinking it the more attractive. Those who thus learn the 
world, and copy it, become naturally light-weights, easily 
inflated and as easily depressed. If in streets, shops, halls, 
hotels, theatres, one finds what he calls “ life,” and is con- 
tent therewith, he deserves pity. Life, physical and moral, 
is best preserved at an even temperature ; and extremes, so 
far from being congenial and helpful to men of the weaker 
sort, are to them most dangerous. 
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It is only as a phase of life that we take note of its heat 
and excesses. There is a more rank and luxuriant life at 
the tropics than in our zone; but quality, usefulness, and 
endurance fail us there as they do not in cooler regions. In 
our mental and our moral life, when we are conscious of 
great activity of feeling, it is not a stimulus we need, but 
a corrective. Man, being possessed of a body which with 
its relatives has dwelt on the earth so much longer than his 
soul, or spirit, seeks alliance with what is akin to his in- 
stincts rather than what chords with his inspirations. The 
bent is natural and inevitable, but is none the less to be 
fought against. The old motto, “Birds of a feather flock 
together,” is generally applicable in a somewhat gross direc- 
tion. Vice herds. We seldom hear of a solitary criminal. 
Crime always wants companionship. It is afraid of its own 
shadow. To this fact we owe so many confessions, and the 
exposing fear which haunts a fleeing man. It is the tem- 
perature of a crowded city that hatches crime and nour- 
ishes wickedness. It is the close contact and persistent 
aggravation that provoke rashes and all sorts of excrescences 
on the body politic. To Paris we owe the French Revo- 
lution; and Charleston, S.C., was the nest of secession. 
The mob riots of the war were possible only in New 
York, and anarchy now chooses Chicago to breed in. The 
general atmosphere of a crowd is not wholesome for the 
soul. Young people seek stimulants for their appetites, 
their passions, their social natures, at the very time in life 
when they do not need them, and when the addition of 
external to internal heat is likely to insure destruction. 

It used to be just so with our ill-advised sires in their 
treatment of typhoid fever. When the very skin was 
parched with the consuming flame within, when the heated 
head was dizzy with its ceaseless burning, and all the thou- 
sand avenues of the physical life seemed driven over by 
billows of torturing fire, then into a hot room with padded 
windows, the air stifled, the darkness oppressive, they 
crowded the weary sufferer; and, when he dreamed of cool- 
ing streams, and in delirium cried for water with nature’s 
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own plea, the water was denied him, and the consuming 
terror trod on. And, if the brain alone had, through unus- 
ual friction, generated an unhappy heat, prodding and goads 
most constant and cruel were accounted fit treatment for 
the trackless reason, soon made a total wreck. And, if 
one’s religious nature distended conscience to undue propor- 
tions or overwrought tender emotion in its first earnest love 
for the right, then mental whippings and searchings and 
labor prolonged and pitiless brought at last moral syncope, 
misnamed peace, or else a fire-escape of hypocrisy. But 
to-day the lightest, most wind-blown chamber welcomes the 
fever-smitten. He drinks freely of the cooling stream. 
Nature is given a chance, and more than twice as many 
patients recover. The insane are soothed and tranquillized, 
and the opening spirituality of the youth is not so hurried 
and hastened to an unnatural efflorescence. 

Why do we not learn the lesson more fully? Put the 
stimulants away from the youth who is all spring and stim- 
ulus. Let them rest on the shelf till old age, which has lost 
its spring, can find legitimate place for helpful warmth. 
When the youth’s physical nature comes on grandly and 
clamorously, get him to the country, with its airs about his 
sports, its streams for his baths, its staid ways and general 
integrity for his corrective, and keep away that exciting, 
lashing goad for the mind, which is called betting, and the 
very demon of our modern life known as gambling, and 
then sleep shall be full of “rest and health and quiet breath- 
ing.” And, since the youth’s liability is ours also, even 
unto old age, inasmuch as we are beset by moods in which 
the temperature of our minds is slackened and heated, the 
same lesson is for us. We need to test daily the tempera- 
ture of our minds. God is not in the whirlwind which 
sweeps a great crowd of zealots into any place to cry Amen 
when the crusade they wage is preached by a self-seeking 
and coarse charlatan. God is not in the earthquake which, 
upsetting some old-time theory or institution, upheaves also 
the mental poise of thousands, so that they believe liberty to 
mean hot-headed license and wilfulness in Church, State, 
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and individual. But God is in the still, small voice of rea- 
son, which tries to be just to every one, dutiful in all 
things, and true to self. 

Perhaps a low temperature is as dangerous as one which 
is too high. We must think of that a moment. There is 
something thrilling and hearty about fire ; for fire is akin to 
the sun, and fire and light are essentially one with life at 
every grade. Even craters, whose vestibule floors are hot 
ashes, burning the soles of men’s feet, are irresistibly attrac- 
tive, and lakes of fire, like the one in the Sandwich Isles, 
find enthusiastic admirers; but extreme cold, which cannot 
even stir the nimble mercury, cracks its lash in vain at the 
mind’s door, while it clamors for recognition. Man involun- 
tarily shrinks, appalled, at the account of the cold winter in 
England some hundreds of years ago, when even the forest 
trees were split asunder in a single night, and the poor in 
hovels died like rabbits in their holes. So hostile to life 
and all force is cold that early missionaries learned the 
futility of preaching the traditional hell in arctic regions; 
for their hearers welcomed pictures of it as the realization 
of their dreams of heaven. We do not know that the 
world was ever destroyed by fire. Portions of it only have 
been so consumed. And, in the prophecy of the final cata- 
clysm, we have at least this comfort: that out of fire it is 
always possible life may ultimately come. But the globe 
has been so swathed in ice that nearly every living thing 
upon it died. The coldest of our cold nights are ethereal 
mildness compared with that searching, glacier temperature 
which froze the marrow of the world and congealed every 
force into stonelike rigidity. 

If men allow the life in them to descend and dwell in low 
temperatures, the picture will prove an inadequate illustra- 
tion of the death to which they drift. In a low state of the 
blood, men retire within themselves, and shun company, 
work, cheer. Then it is that they need the stimulus of 
contagion. When they are cynical or selfish, or have done 
some deed of which they are ashamed, they shun the society 
of their fellows, just as a sick animal crawls away into the 
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brush to die. They are cold, and they seek more cold. 
They are full of doubts, and they read skeptical books. 
They have defrauded men, and they gather and glean in- 
stances of similar or worse depravities. They are mean, 
and they wrest Poor Richard’s sayings and many proverbs to 
cover their meanness. They try to lessen the offence which 
they committed in cheating their neighbor by excuses 
thrown off at a most voluble rate; and the result is no 
change of opinion or feeling on the part of our neighbor, but 
an advance in the state of petrifaction in their own hearts. 
The doubter too often shuts eyes and ears to the warm 
beauties and solicitations of a faith which would be more 
merciful to him than he is to himself. Welcoming only 
what confirms his first distrust, he adds a high wall of con- 
ceit to his stony skepticism, and so he is the more chilled in 
his dungeon. 

There is no skepticism so hopeless as utter worldliness. 
In it, men refuse to believe that there are unselfish hearts: 
gratitude is a flower whose perfume never greeted them, 
and so they think it a fable; religion they mistake for relig- 
ion’s fragrance. Exhaled in its worship, and lacking senti- 
ment to catch the scent, they disbelieve in the thing itself. 
The few places in the physical world which men avoid or 
hurry past are the deserts, high rocks, and wastes, where no 
green thing can grow. Cold and inhospitable are all places 
and hearts where some nutriment is not offered a growing 
thing, that the thing which grows may feed another. You 
cannot be saved alone. Elijah was borne away in a chariot 
of fire. Jesus on the mount was received into dazzling 
light. The contact with our fellow-men which generates 
warmth of feeling towards them is the power which sends 
up the mercury in our hearts and makes these dry bones 
live. The wild, hot life may be reclaimed and forgiven. 
But a cold humanity, hard as jade, pitiless as an iceberg, 
against which suffering hearts may break in vain,— for this 
there is no forgiveness: the Holy Spirit forgives; and spirit 
is light and fire and motion in one, while a sullen, stony 
heart is dark and cold and still. The thought and feeling 
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growing in us change gradually our. bearing, our features, 
our expression, the impression we make on the world, until, 
in the sedate comeliness of maturity, we blush for the super- 
ficiality of youth’s tints and its arrogance, while we realize 
that the divine artist dwells within. 

Nothing can be more trying to life and religion than sud- 
den changes from cold to heat and heat to cold. Too sudden 
atmospheric reversals sweep off our invalids like flies in an 
October frost. Consumptives returning by rail from Cali- 
fornia frequently expire when the great altitudes are 
reached. Occupants of balloons find not only their lungs 
tested, but their minds affected by the swift ascent. Men 
in mines grow pale and emaciated. And yet the more sen- 
sitive moral nature of man is constantly and purposely 
exposed to the most violently antagonistic atmospheres,— to 
“airs from heaven and blasts from hell.” One rupture of 
the lungs is likely to bring death, one lesion of the heart to 
insure great pain and final dissolution. But the more deli- 
cate tissues of conscience are rudely torn by our own unspar- 
ing offences, and we believe they will heal by first intention. 
The fragile vessel of love is continually chipped against the 
hard iron of material necessities, and we vainly hope it will 
remain as smooth and perfect as before. More than half of 
us shorten our lives, and stain our characters, and soil with 
muddy sediment our happiness, because we are unstable, 
rushing from the heat of fanaticism to the cold of indiffer- 
ence, from the warmth of friendship to the rigor of hate, 
from the liking of to-day to the loathing of to-morrow. The 
soul cannot endure too much of such abuse. Sometimes it 
is its feebleness that breaks down the body, and sometimes 
its comatose condition long permits the vulgarest weeds of 
the world to enwrap and stigmatize our clay. And so the 
lesson is: beware of changeable moral temperatures; beware 
that coldness of the religious sense which may bring spiritual 
diseases that end in moral torpor and soul blindness; look 
jealously at the rising and falling of that emotion towards 
God which, faithfully consulted and obeyed, will keep us 
faithful, expansive, and finally make us beautiful within. 


A. C. NICKERSON. 
4 
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THE GARRISON MEMOIR.* 


Mr. Garrison’s sons, Wendell Phillips and Francis Jack- 
son Garrison, have brought their work to a conclusion in 
shorter order than seemed possible at the end of the two 
volumes published three years ago; and they have done this 
without any violence. Each part has its proportionate at- 
tention. Of the crowding, which is so common a defect in 
the closing chapters of elaborate biographies, there is not a 
sign; nor is there any undue expansion at any stage. These 
volumes, printed with De Vinne’s perfect art, are a pleasure 
to the eye. The mechanism of the material is equally de- 
serving of all praise. I do not know of any other similar 
book prepared with so much care. No pains are spared to 
make the reader’s course intelligent. The marginal helps 
take a wide range. They give chapter and verse for every 
important statement; they explicate everything doubtful 
in quoted passages; they give the dates of all significant 
events. This formal excellence reaches its culmination in 
an index of seventy-five pages, which is an ideal perform- 
ance. It is not only an index to the four volumes which it 
specially assists, but to collateral matter. The date is given 
of each person’s birth, however casual the mention may have 
been in the biography, and of the death of those already 
gone. Biographical works and portraits are indicated where 
they exist. Here are materials that will be of inestimable 
service to students of the anti-slavery struggle. 

Vols. III. and IV. maintain the interest of Vols. I. and II. 
This states the average quality. Perhaps no other part of 
Garrison’s life is so interesting as the years from 1830 to 
1836. Then his enterprise was fresh, encompassed with 
danger, gathering to itself new converts steadily, strengthen- 
ing and widening its organization. In the next few years 
came much misunderstanding and division, the breaking 
away of the sectarians from Garrison, of the political Abo- 


* William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879. The Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Vol. III., 1841-1860 ; Vol. 1V., 1860-1879. New York: The Century Company. 
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litionists to form the Liberty Party, and of those opposed to 
women’s work on anti-slavery lines. The second volume 
was largely taken up with a history of those years. Fora 
right estimation of Garrison’s character, no part is more 
important. It made clear that the sectarian break with 
Garrison was inspired by the desire to subordinate the 
anti-slavery movement to ecclesiastical advantage, not by 
Garrisen’s “ infidelity,’ which in those years consisted 
wholly in a more rigid adherence to the principles of Paul 
and Jesus, as touching war and Sabbath usage, than the 
churches’ own. But the account of these things, of first- 
rate importance, was disappointing and depressing in com- 
parison with the ardor and the glow of the initiatory stage, 
though there was never any less of these in Garrison’s own 
heart until his end was gained. After the secessions of the 
New Organization and Liberty Party, abolitionism never had 
the organized strength it had before. The moral strength 
of those who stayed with Garrison was rather increased 
than lessened by these events. They went on to new posi- 
tions; and, if we miss from the recital much of the dramatic 
interest of the earlier stage, there are abundant compensa- 
tions: the march of great events, the relations to these of 
the political parties, old and new, and of the Abolitionists to 
both parties and events, and finally the arrival of the na- 
tional government at the position which Garrison had occu- 
pied for thirty-three years,— immediate emancipation. In 
connection with these developments, we have, as an unfail- 
ing source of interest, that of Garrison’s personality, which 
grows more interesting and engaging at each stage of his 
advance. Our honor and our admiration become reverence 
and love. 

It is not possible for me to follow the details of the nar- 
rative within the space at my command. The interest of 
Vol. III. centres in Garrison’s adoption of the principle 
“No union with slave-holders,” and the motto for the Libd- 
erator, declaring the Constitution of the United States to be 
“a covenant with death and an agreement with hell,” — the 
last a capital illustration of his Scriptural mind. The popu- 
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lar chronology of Garrison’s opinions has been both igno- 
rantly and wilfully at fault. His disunionism and his “ infi- 
delity” have both been passed to the credit of his earlier 
equally with his later years. The disunion position alien- 
ated some and tested the devotion of others as it had not 
been tested before. But it is evident that it consolidated 
the body of the faithful, and that they gained in logical con- 
sistency and intense conviction more than they lost in the 
numerical count. The logic of Garrison’s disunionism can- 
not be successfully impugned. That the Constitution was 
a pro-slavery instrument is now generally admitted, and 
that the Union strengthened slavery. To have made the 
Constitution anti-slavery by amendment simply meant dis- 
union by the back door instead of by the front. It also 
meant war; and Garrison, it must always be remembered, 
was following “the things that make for peace.” It is 
hardly worth while to say anything in refutation of those 
who even now can see no difference between his disunion- 
ism and that of the secessionists of 1861, one in the name of 
liberty, the other in the name of slavery. What it measured 
was the strength of his moral opposition to slavery, not 
merely to slavery extension. It was proved by the event 
that even the latter meant disunion, and that disunion 
meant the end of slavery. It would be hard to find among 
the prophecies of ante-bellum times any that have been ful- 
filled more exactly on the whole than those of Garrison. 
As compared with the position of the Liberty Party in “ the 
rolling forties,” it would seem that every candid reader of 
these pages must allow that his was the more practical as 
well as the more consistent. The practical outcome of polit- 
ical abolitionism in 1844 was to defeat Clay and elect Polk, 
the representative of Texan annexation. And what consist- 
ency was there in declaring the Constitution to be anti- 
slavery and at the same time petitioning for the repeal of 
its pro-slavery provisions? It is evident that political aboli- 
tionism fell away from its anti-slavery ideal to the much 
lower one of anti-slavery-extension, while at the same time 
the uncompromising utterances of Garrison were driving the 
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South to desperation, and educating the conscience of the 
North against the day of trial. 

A delightful feature of these volumes is the epistolary 
commentary of Edmund Quincy on the passage of events 
and the characters and actions of those engaged. The lack 
of humor is supposed to be conspicuous among reformers ; 
but Quincey had enough Attic salt to season the whole 
company, had there been none but his, as was far from being 
the case. James Russell Lowell had at least as much, but was 
less constantly, if not less thoroughly, identified with the 
organized activity. No critics from beyond the fold brought 
to the silly sheep and butting rams inside the bars so keen 
a wit as theirs. These saw, however, what the hostile critics 
did not see,— how small a part the eccentricity and fanati- 
cism were of the whole business. Garrison himself had that 
wisdom which Macaulay praised in the Roman Catholic 
Church,— the wisdom to economize the enthusiasm of 
fanatics. No man was ever less of one than he. If he had 
not the delicate creative humor of Quincy or Lowell or 
Phillips’s incomparable wit, none of these nor any of his 
friends or enemies had a keener perception of the humors 
of the situation and the dramatis persone than he had. I 
think of him as I saw him once at Longwood, at a meeting 
of Progressive Friends in a delightful home which had 
been a hiding-place for hundreds of fugitive slaves. Hour 
after hour, with little provocation, he talked over the old 
days of struggle and danger, and brought out a hundred 
humorous aspects of the history. His memories of Stephen 
S. Foster were not less amusing than the description of him 
by Lowell (vol. iii. p. 181) in a poem in which Garrison, 
Phillips, Quincy, and others have justice done to them. 
Foster was “a perfect gem for life insurance,” — 


“Who studied mineralogy, 
Not with soft book upon the knee, 
But learned the properties of stones 
By contact sharp of flesh and bones, 
And made the experimentum crucis 
With bis own body’s vital juices.” 
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Doubtless there was much of the grim Puritan temper in 
the Abolitionist body of believers, but this was not the pre- 
vailing note. Among the leaders there were many others 
besides those already named whose intense conviction did 
not cut them off from joy and laughter. Witness Theodore 
Parker, Oliver Johnson, Samuel J. May, Lucretia Mott, 
Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, and Lydia Maria Child. An edi- 
torial article in the September number of this magazine, 
“A Nineteenth Century Religion,” anticipated one of the 
most striking aspects of these volumes. The confirmation 
here of what was then a personal impression is abundant 
and complete. But the aspect of religious fellowship was 
not more characteristic than that of social friendliness. The 
love-feast was part of the religion. It was not sentimental, 
but very wholesome, sweet, and true. Of all genial com- 
panies that I have entered, those of the leading Abolitionists 
are most gratefully remembered. Their gentleness was a 
perpetual charm. Garrison himself was of the gentlest 
private speech. He was never quite so happy as with a 
baby in his arms. I so remember him, and how he said, “I 
think I was sent into the world to tend babies.” The 
friendships which these volumes incidentally reveal are very 
beautiful. Some of the best were international. Of all his 
friends, George Thompson was the one whom Garrison held 
in the most prolonged and passionate affection. But there 
were many who were hardly less to him. His character is 
never better seen than as reflected in the loving admiration 
of his friends, especially as those who loved him best were 
those who were most sensible of his limitations, and who 
would not have tolerated for a moment the arbitrary and 
dictatorial habit which has often been ascribed to him. 
And he never appears to more advantage than in his rela- 
tions to Rogers, Phillips, and others who, for one reason or 
another, opposed themselves to him. 

The religious character of the whole movement is conspic- 
uous, as here revealed; and this character had in Garrison 
its most impressive illustration. This means not only that 
he had that moral intensity, that devotion to an ideal, that 
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passionate consecration, by which an ethical purpose is ex- 
alted to a religious height, but that he lived and worked 
“as ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye,” equally conscious 
of his responsibility to God and of his indebtedness to Jesus 
for a boundless moral inspiration. The sectarians, who 
hated him, found evidence that “the devil can quote Script- 
ure to his purpose” in the multitude and aptness of his 
quotations; but the fact was that he was drawn to the Old 
Testament and New by perfect sympathy. He had the 
Hebraic mind. The prophets were men after his own heart. 
Their words were ever on his lips, and with such pointed 
application and effectiveness as they had hardly had before 
since they were first spoken. He was not less religious 
than he was Christian, if one is made Christian by sympathy 
with the spirit of Jesus, his compassion with all outcasts of 
society and miserable men. His non-resistance principles 
did not take their rise in the New Testament: they were 
native to his soul; but he delighted in the confirmation 
which the New Testament afforded them. While still 
orthodox, he was a strenuous anti-Sabbatarian, with New 
Testament warrant. When no longer orthodox, he kept up 
the fight, and opposed the supernaturalist opinion of the 
Bible with uncompromising zeal. Here were the only ex- 
cuses for the charges of infidelity and atheism that were 
brought against him. Even Henry Ward Beecher regretted 
that he had not the piety of Wilberforce. He had not; but 
he had a piety of his own, much more robust than that of 
Wilberforce, and as sweet and tender as it was eager, bold, 
and strong. It was the music of his favorite sacred tunes, 
“Ward,” “ Hebron,” “ Lenox,” “ Confidence,” that brought 
a smile of pleasure to his dying eyes, when he could no 
longer speak. 

As early as 1848 Edmund Quincy wrote that Garrison’s 
views of the Bible had become greatly modified. “As a 
man, I rejoice at his progress; but I don’t know whether I 
do as an Abolitionist. It was so convenient to reply to those 
who were calling him infidel that he believed as much as 
anybody, and swallowed the whole Bible in one lump from 
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Genesis to Revelation, both included.” Soon after this, he 
became a member of Theodore Parker’s congregation, and 
adopted substantially his views, though there were always 
more survivals in his religious speech. He found in Parker 
“the accessibility and sympathy which were lacking in Dr. 
Channing, and a colleague in the anti-slavery and other 
causes,” and also comfort when in 1848 he lost a darling 
child. The critical attitude of the volumes which appeared 
in 1886 towards Dr. Channing stirred up, it will be remem- 
bered, a good deal of debate in the pages of this Review. 
Those who were interested in that will be very deeply in- 
terested in the review of Channing’s Memoir, which Garrison 
published in the Liberator in 1848. If it is not entirely just, 
it is probably as nearly so as any estimate of Dr. Channing 
that has yet appeared. It renews our vain regret that these 
men could not have been brought together. It was evi- 
dently Channing’s fault that this was never done. ‘ Much to 
my regret,” says Garrison, “I had no personal acquaintance 
with this remarkable man, though I longed for at least a 
single interview. But the Liberator was not to his taste, 
and my manner of conducting the anti-slavery enterprise 
seemed to him harsh, repulsive, and positively injurious. 
As he never expressed a wish to converse with me, I did not 
feel free to intrude myself upon his notice. For twelve 
years, he saw me struggling against all that was evil in the 
land — ina cause worthy of universal acclaim — with fidelity 
and an unfaltering spirit; but during all that time he never 
conveyed to me directly or indirectly a word of cheer or 
a whisper of encouragement. Consequently, we never met 
for an interchange of sentiments. Had we done so, though 
there is no probability that we should have seen eye to eye 
in all things, we might have been mutually benefited. I 
am sure that he misjudged my spirit as well as misappre- 
hended the philosophy of the anti-slavery reform; and I 
now think that I did not fully appreciate the difficulties of 
his situation or the peculiarities of his mind.” It is difficult 
to select any part from his criticism without doing injus- 
tige to the whole; but I will make a few extracts, warning 
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my readers of their insufficiency: “My impressions of Dr. 
Channing were that he was somewhat cold in temperament, 
timid in spirit, and oracular in feeling. But these have 
been greatly, if not entirely, removed by a perusal of this 
Memoir. ... I do not now think he was timid, in a condem- 
natory sense; but his circumspection was almost excessive, 
his veneration large, and distrust of himself rather than 
fear of others led him to appear to shrink from an uncom- 
promising application of the principles he cherished. ... He 
had no practical experience [of social reforms] whatever ; 
and without that experience he was not qualified to sit in 
judgment on the language and measures of those who were 
valiantly contending for the right against a host of evil- 
doers. He was studious, contemplative, closet-bounded. 
It was impossible, therefore, for him to be in the stern 
battle of life, or to perceive in what quarter the assault was 
to be most vigorously made.... His pre-eminence was not 
intellectual,— for he had not an extraordinary intellect,— 
but moral, religious, humane, in the largest and best sense 
of those terms. He was utterly divorced from bigotry and 
sectarism. . . . He changed his views and positions from 
time to time, but only to advance, never to retreat. Theo- 
logically, he is to be regarded as a prodigy on the score of 
independent investigation and free utterance. In this field, 
his labors cannot be overestimated.... The Unitarian de- 
nomination, as such, was deeply afflicted and mortified by 
his abolition tendencies; and, in spite of its almost idola- 
trous attachment to him, it could scarcely be at peace with 
him. Now that he is dead and the times have greatly 
changed, there is nothing to which that denomination (es- 
pecially when charged with being pro-slavery) more compla- 
cently points, in the illustrious career of Dr. Channing, 
than his efforts to extirpate slavery in the land.” 

Without exchanging their true province of biography for 
that of history, the brothers Garrison have given such a 
concise account of the political movement of the time as 
enables us to judge fairly their father’s relation to it. It 
will be seen what pressing need there was of en uncompro- 
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mising anti-slavery party all the way along. We commonly 
think of political anti-slavery as a steady advance, once it 
had entered the field in 1840. In fact, it was quite other- 
wise than so. Many “Conscience Whigs” insisted in 1844 
that the annexation of Texas would justify disunion ; but, 
when it had been annexed, they made no further sign, while 
the Liberty Party actually became the apologist and sup- 
porter of the pro-slavery Mexican War. The compromise 
measures of 1850 were a sign for many anti-slavery-extension 
men to fall back into the ranks of the old parties. The Free 
Soil vote, which was nearly three hundred thousand in 1848, 
sank to less than one hundred and sixty thousand in 1852. 
Even when the repeal of the Missouri Compromise aroused 
the spirit of opposition in the North, and the Republican 
party was formed, the inviolability of slavery in the States 
was a cardinal principle. The final emancipation under 
Republican rule has had a retroactive influence on the Re- 
publican principles of 1850-60, as generally conceived. It 
is commonly assumed that they were anti-slavery. They 
were inspired by anti-slavery feeling, but opposition to the 
extension of slavery was their solitary end. As victory 
drew near, the party, as such, was kept very busy denying 
any taint of abolitionism. The convention which nominated 
Lincoln denounced the John Brown raid, and was silent 
about slavery in the District of Columbia and the Fugitive 
Slave Law. There was distinct retrogression, so that, if the 
South had not seceded, it probably could have again dic- 
tated the terms of compromise. In his Congressional His- 
tory, Mr. Blaine identifies the position of the Republicans 
in 1861 with that of Webster in 1850. These tendencies 
reached their climax of weakness and imbecility in the at- 
titude of Mr. Seward in the winter of 1860-61. Fort- 
unately, the Sumter folly made further compromise im- 
possible. Through all those weary years, Garrison did his 
best to keep alive a purely anti-slavery organization and 
propaganda, and the measure of his influence it would be 
difficult to overrate. It was not confined to the Aboli- 
tionist ranks. It imbued thousands in the Republican 
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party with his enthusiastic moral detestation of slavery ; 
and these, with his own immediate followers, began at once, 
upon the outbreak of hostilities, that agitation for emanci- 
pation which resulted in the Presidential proclamations of 
1862 and 1863, and the Constitutional Amendment of 
1865. The partisan Republican will resent the implica- 
tion of the narrative of which I have given a meagre 
summary. But Lincoln himself said, * The logic and moral 
power of Garrison and the anti-slavery people of the coun- 
try and the army have done all.” If not all, the greater 
part. It does not seem possible that, in the perspective 
of the future historian, Garrison shall not be seen as facile 
princeps the destroyer of American slavery,— first, and with- 
out a second near. It was his agitation, of which the South 
was always conscious behind the political parties of the 
North, that drove her to that madness which made her de- 
struction sure. It was his agitation that educated in and 
beyond the Republican party the body of believers who 
were determined to economize the war-power of the govern- 
ment for the emancipation of the slave. 

There were many episodes of the conflict in which Mr. 
Garrison took an interesting and important part,—the visits 
of Father Mathew and Kossuth, the Kansas troubles, the 
John Brown raid, and so on. As we draw near the end of 
the great conflict, the large, clear type often grows strangely 
dim; and sometimes, before we know it, there are tears 
upon the page. There is something wonderful in the con- 
trasts of Garrison’s earlier and later life. What a contrast 
and coincidence was that, when the first Massachusetts 
negro regiment went marching down State Street, on its 
way to the seat of war, singing the John Brown song, and 
Garrison stood on the very spot across which he had been 
dragged, with murderous intent, by the mob of 1835! His 
eldest son was a lieutenant in this regiment; and one can- 
not doubt the father’s secret gladness that his boy had not 
accepted his own non-resistance principles. It was another 
wonderful coincidence that found him, by the merest acci- 
dent, in the Republican Convention at Baltimore, in 1864, 
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at the moment when the resolution demanding the Thir- 
teenth Amendment was passed, the first political demand 
for universal and immediate emancipation. Another dra- 
matic moment was that which found him in Charleston, 
S.C., in April, 1865. What a meeting was that in Zion 
Church, when two or three thousand negroes looked their 
deliverer in the face, and heard the voice which had rung 
out in their behalf for more than thirty years! Vidi 
tantum ; and never shall I forget the power and pathos of 
the scene, although we did not know that even then Lin- 
coln was lying dead in Washington, struck down by Slav- 
ery in her dying hour. Dr. A. P. Putnam furnishes a 
very interesting account of Garrison's visit* to the grave of 
John C. Calhoun, the most appreciative and consistent an- 
tagonist he ever had. . 

A Mr. Eli Thayer, who did good work in founding the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company, has recently endeay- 
ored to make out that slavery was abolished by his wit. 
The argument is that he founded the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany, and this made Kansas free, and free Kansas elected 
Lincoln, and Lincoln abolished slavery. Qui facit per alium 
facit per se. Therefore, Mr. Thayer abolished slavery. Inci- 
dentally to this argument, Mr. Thayer brings a railing accu- 
sation against the Abolitionists. They were, he says, “a 
fraternity of mountebanks.” The judgment is substantially 
the same as that of the majority, a very large majority, of 
the American people thirty years ago. A much smaller num- 
ber considered them sincere fanatics. But this judgment 
was but little juster than the other. If there are any, ex- 
cept Mr. Thayer, who still cherish either of these opinions, 
they would do well to read, con, and inwardly digest the 
story of Garrison’s life told by his children. He was the first 
Abolitionist, but he had great allies. It was a truly wonder- 
ful company of men that at one time or another looked to 
him for leadership and counsel. No religious sect in our 
time and no political party, until 1862, when the Republi- 
can party absorbed the Garrisonians, had such a goodly fel- 





* April 15, 1865, the day after the flag-raising at Fort Sumter. 
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lowship to show. Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Edmund 
Quincy, Oliver Johnson, Theodore D. Weld, James Russell 
Lowell, John G. Whittier, Charles Follen, Theodore Parker, 
Samuel May, Jr., Samuel J. May, Francis Jackson, Henry I. 
Bowditch, James Miller McKim, Beriah Green, John T. 
Sargent, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Samuel Johnson, 
Samuel Longfellow, Frederick Douglass, Charles C. Bur- 
leigh, and many others hardly less distinguished for great 
abilities and indomitable will. Not all of these held fast to 
Garrison through thick and thin; but as many more, like 
Emerson, were in fuller sympathy with him than with any 
of the political leaders, were often on the anti-slavery plat- 
form, and gave the movement countenance in various ways. 
Then, too, there was a band of women whose intelligence 
and culture were equal to their devotion: Lydia Maria 
Child, Lucretia Mott, Eliza Lee Follen, Mary Grew, Maria 
Weston Chapman, Sarah and Angelina Grimké, and so on. 
Even those who were unquestionably fanatical were so with 
so much genius and sincerity that they were worth ten times 
as much to any cause as those, “sane to a fault,” as Caleb 
Stetson said, who took good care never to be of their 
assembly. Charles C. Burleigh wore his locks in a peculiar 
and ridiculous way; but who of us that heard him at “ the 
Battle of Syracuse” will ever forget the splendor of his 
eloquence, or would not be willing for all our Roundhead 
ministers to turn Cavaliers to-morrow, if such Samson 
strength might come with their increase of hair? No: when 
we consider the personal force and genius and character and 
consecration that the Garrisonian movement gathered to 
itself, it is no wonder that its leaven leavened the lump of 
our political conscience till it was equal to the support of 
Lincoln in the act that glorifies his name. 

The biography concluded in these volumes is not only a 
just and noble history of a great moral warfare: it is a book 
to “shame our supplicating manners” by the example of a 
consecration as unselfish and complete as any century can 
show. We do not often go to banquets for inspiring words ; 
but the speeches made at the banquet with which Garrison 
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was honored in London, on the occasion of his visit there 
in 1867, were, without exception, worthy of the occasion and 
the man. They reached their highest level in the speech of 
John Stuart Mill, who, endeavoring to draw out the les- 
sons of Garrison’s career, after a fitting introduction, said : — 


The first lesson is, Aim at something great; aim at things which are 
difficult, and there is no great thing which is not difficult. Do not pare 
down your undertaking to what you can hope to see successful in the 
next few years, or in the years of your own life. Hear not the reproach 
of Quixotism or of fanaticism; but, after you have well weighed what 
you undertake, if you see your way clearly, and are convinced that you 
are right, go forward, even though you, like Mr. Garrison, do it at the 
risk of being torn to pieces by the very men through whose changed 
hearts your purpose will one day be accomplished. Fight on with all 
your strength against whatever odds, and with however small a band of 
supporters. If you are right, the time will come when that small band 
will swell into a multitude. You will at least lay the foundations of 
something memorable; and you may, like Mr. Garrison,—though you 
ought not to expect so great a reward,— be spared to see that work com- 
pleted, which, when you began it, you only hoped it might be given to 
you to help forward a few stages on its way. 

The other lesson which it appears to me important to enforce, among 
the many that may be drawn from our friend’s life, is this: If you aim 
at something noble and succeed in it, you will generally find that you 
have succeeded not in that alone. A hundred other good and noble 
things which you never dreamed of will have been accomplished by the 
way, and the more certainly, the sharper and more agonizing has been 
the struggle which preceded the victory. 


I have dwelt so long upon the public work of Garrison 
that I cannot enter on a consideration of his personal traits, 
his friendly and domestic life. No one who knew him will 
be inclined to question the judgment of his children,— that, 
if he was not a gentleman and a Christian, there is no reason 
why the world should care for either name. Here was a re- 
former on a dozen different lines, and yet he was no Hol- 
lingsworth; the heat of the reformer did not dry up the 
juices of the natural man. No man was ever more devoted 
to his own. In nothing did he show more beautiful than in 
his care for a brother whose ways were evil utterly. His 
home, the faces of his wife and children, were to him “a 
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garden of refreshment,” to which he never came in vain for 
peace and rest. If he had written the autobiography, to 
which he was so often urged, it could not have had a better 
ending than his affectionate tribute to his excellent and 
lovely wife, with which these volumes reach their happy 
close. 


JoHn W. CHADWICK. 


AN EDEN FOR A POET. 


Our descent with the current of the bird-swift river * 
terminated not far from the point where it receives the 
waters of Richland Creek. Our further course was upward 
along the narrow valley of the latter stream. Thrifty farms 
occupy the fine lands of the level space, and extend up the 
gentler slopes along the base of the mountains on either 
hand. The whole presents a charming series of rural scenes. 
Before the advent of the clattering train and the shrieking 
locomotive, this was a region in which a pastoral poet might 
have found precisely the rhythm of nature that constitutes 
his paradise. 

But the poet’s paradise is only the condition favorable to 
the work of the poet. It is in no wise the producing cause 
of the poet’s genius. Rather the poet is himself a creator, 
and the outer world of nature is naught else than the shape- 
less matter out of which the inner, spontaneous energy of 
his soul constructs forms of beauty that are but the trans- 
figured expression of his own most exalted moods, 

In the vales around the village of Nola a hundred genera- 
tions have lived and died, and but one Virgil has arisen 
there to sing of the delights of the rustic paradise. Again, 
it was the longing spirit, restless from its own vague, impal- 
pable premonitions, that led to the dismemberment of the 
ancient Hellenic stock, and to the gathering into one clearly 
defined type those Greeks who came at length to be known 
as the vivacious Ionians. So, too, it was this intense, pro- 





* See this Review for September, third article. 
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phetic longing that kept the Ionians awake to the shifting 
scenes of the outer world, and developed within them an 
ever-increasing eagerness of delight in the glory and beauty 
of land and sea, of sky and air. Nay, it was precisely this 
-inner longing that first found its satisfying home in the 
midst of the endless variety of the coasts and islands of the 
Zigean Sea. It was the marvellous genius of this people 
that found in this marvellous region the perfect conditions 
for its own perfect development. Doubtless it would have 
been impossible for even this wondrously endowed people to 
reach the same perfection of results in any other locality of 
the world. But doubtless also the locality must have for- 
ever remained barren of such fruits of genius as have made 
it famous for all time, had these people failed of possession 
and mastery there. Had the Persians, after Thermopyla, 
been able to perpetuate their control of Athens, the divinely 
beautiful revelation of the Parthenon, with all its accom- 
panying wonders, must have failed hopelessly of formulation 
on this planet. 

However great the genius of nature, the genius of man is 
greater still; and the greater comes not out of the less. 
Both nature and man are doubtless manifestations of one 
and the same divine energy; but they are manifestations of 
that energy on widely distinguished planes. Man does in- 
deed “struggle upward out of nature into spirituality ” ; 
but nature, instead of being the producing cause, heaps ob- 
structions in the way of the struggling spirit until that 
spirit masters nature. Only so far as man has made nature 
his bond-servant does it aid him in his struggle towards a 
more perfect existence. 

It is the divine, vaguely manifested in nature and point- 
ing mysteriously to the divine above nature, that hints 
perpetually in prophetic fashion of the way towards the 
transfigured paradise. Everywhere, through all ages, the 
divine voice has been full of mystery, and the divine word 
has been hard to understand. Nor is there ever any other 
alternative than that human intelligence must discover for 
itself as best it may what is the meaning of the enigmatic 
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utterance. It is the gleam of the divine intelligence within 
us that, as with Themistocles, must enable us to apprehend 
the darkly seeming word of the Divinity above us, and thus 
make possible the expulsion of all that is Asiatic from our 
own lives. 

But here in this vale, though the oracle may speak, the 
gift of interpretation seems wanting, or, if it exist, it assumes 
the prosaic form. Witness the very name of the stream,— 
“Richland Creek.” That, assuredly, could form no link 
in any chain of poetic construction. The prosaic “ prac- 
tical” spirit has here held sway from the first. There is, 
indeed, a gleam of fancy in the name of the river we have 
just left (Pigeon River), but that is said to be but a literal 
translation of the name given it by the primitive and more 
poetic inhabitants. 

It is, I insist, a region altogether favorable to the devel- 
opment of poetic genius, were but the poetic genius here to 
avail itself of the helpful conditions. Yet if not here, at 
least across on the other side of the Great Smoky range, “ In 
the Tennessee Mountains,” a tuneful voice has of late been 
heard, charming all with its wild, plaintive music, and still 
more with its deep undercurrent of prophecy, beholding 
divinity in humanity, even though the humanity be of the 
lowliest type. May it sing on, and faint not, remaining 
steadfastly indifferent to the cry of “ Art for art’s sake,” 
intent only upon unfolding its own themes with their genu- 
inely ethical interest and with their charming picturesque- 
ness of details! 

It is with a rhythmic movement, and yet a movement pro- 
ductive of dissonance rather than of concordant tones, that 
our train bears us onward along the banks of Richland 
Creek. Now and then the whistle sounds for a crossing or 
a station. And wondrous the voice and the note it sings. 
Truly, the locomotive is the modern Siren. It bides not in 
waiting, sings no song of enchantment, but comes rushing 
like a whirlwind, and with demoniac shriek warns you to fly 
from its track, if you would not be instantly devoured. 

This is the siren song of “practical” civilization. No 
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time for music ; no heart for poetry; no soul for the Beauti- 
ful at all. Life has no purpose but that the individual shall 
get himself rich, and, perchance, be now and then amused. 
The only rhythm worth considering attentively is the 
rhythm of the trip-hammer. The only music that hath 
charms to soothe the “ practical” ear consists of the roar of 
commerce rolling over granite pavements. Behold Puritan- 
ism secularized ! 

And yet what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and nevertheless permit his own soul to shrivel up 
into a dry, lifeless husk within its silky cocoon? How 
infinitely better to secure its expansion, in accordance with 
its own true destiny, into a bright, beautiful, winged being, 
sipping inspiration and immortality from every opening 
blossom of truth in the universe ! 

After all, what is in truth practical save that which serves 
to aid in developing the perfected life of the soul? It may 
be that no treasure can be truly mine until I have wrought 
its transmutation into the Pearl of Great Price. That, it 
may be, is the one genuine alchemy. 

If Italian Christianity has perpetually proved one-sided 
and relatively superficial in that it has been content with 
the merely ceremonial and pictorial expression of its faith, 
so Teutonic Christianity has also proved one-sided in its 
very intensity, insisting upon the inner experience of the 
soul to the rejection of outer beauty of form, as if the latter 
were something necessarily demonic. Thus, if Romance 
Christianity has always been somewhat wanting in the tense 
energy which constitutes the vital Power of Godliness, it is 
equally true that the Christianity of the northern nations 
has also in marked degree been wanting in the outer grace 
and refinement that constitute an essential element in the 
unmarred Beauty of Holiness. 

The throes of the Middle Age culminated in the splendors 
of the rebirth of the Spirit at the close of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Blind struggle gave 
place to definitely directed effort. Political regeneration 
had already begun in the development of the free cities. 
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The scientific spirit was just entering upon a new life 
through the revolutionary discovery of the real relation of 
the earth to the sun, through the proof of the spherical form 
of the earth, and through the discovery of a new continent. 
The very world itself was made new to the wondering mind 
of man. 

So, too, the art-instinct, specially vigorous in Italy, entered 
upon its rebirth, and thus took shape the splendors of the 
Renascence; while, on the other hand, the deepest, most 
essential and vital phase of piety, the genuine religious 
instinct, was born anew in Germany, and brought to light 
the infinitely rich significance of true spiritual Regeneration. 
The richest of the new worlds discovered by man is, indeed, 
just the world of Man himself, with his divine “endowment 
of freedom, of spontaneous, godlike energy. 

But periods of rebirth were known before, in Egypt, in 
Greece, in Rome; and to-day as never before the world is 
being born anew. Never were the peoples of the earth so 
intent in their purpose to attain genuine political freedom 
or so clear in their methods of working towards that end. 
To-day England is undergoing political regeneration. Amer- 
ica passed but now through the most fearful of ordeals, and 
stands forth at the present moment reborn and springing 
into giant proportions and resistless might. France still 
moves somewhat unsteadily in her unaccustomed attitude 
of freedom. Germany waits patiently, gathering herself 
into one, and yet looking eagerly to the not far distant day 
when she, too, will stand aloft, crowned as a nation of genu- 
inely free men, each citizen himself a king in whom the 
glory of the State centres. 

Equally true is it that there has never been a period in 
the world’s history when the interest in art has been so 
intense, so wide-spread, and so rational as to-day; while 
science and religion are each commanding the best thought 
and inspiring the noblest efforts of the world. 

Thus there are perpetually recurring periods of rebirth ; 
and in each new period the spirit finds itself coming forth 
into a wider sphere and a richer life. That is the soul’s 
true transmigration. 
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It may be, then, that the ancient Egyptians had a glim- 
mer of the sublimest truth when they conceived the sun- 
god, the divinity of light and life, as being born anew 
each day. And the truth so hinted at is doubtless this: 
that the full significance of regeneration is the perpetual 
rebirth of man as a rational being into ever nobler, diviner 
forms of the spirit’s existence. It is the divine mystery of 
the eternally begotten Son of God. 

Is not this the secret of paradise being ever just beyond 
the horizon? Much of paradise may be already here; but 
also much of paradise lies yonder. Whatever of the soul’s 
true life is realized, that is the measure of the paradise that 
is here and now. Whatever of the soul’s true life remains 
as yet unrealized, that constitutes the paradise which still 
lies yonder beyond the horizon. 

With such intimations of pastoral life and possible pas- 
toral poets, along with the railway train as a symbol of the 
“ practical” tendency of the modern world, not forgetting 
our timid, confident friend who is steadily growing mellower 
from the increasing transfusion into his veins of the fire 
from the mystic flask,— with all this vaguely in mind, and 
with a last glance across the car at the striped tiger from 
the jungle, we emerge at length from the atmosphere of our 
car with its tobacco fumes, and suggestions of licit or illicit 
distilleries, and perhaps a trace or two of sulphur, and find 
ourselves upon the platform of the depot at Waynesville. 

If we have not visited the head-waters of the Pigeon 
River, we nevertheless seem, in spite of ourselves, to have 
somehow hovered in our journey very near that same 
“ Devil’s Old Field” that lies upon the heights where those 
sources are found. And, when I remember that this all 
came from my friend’s habit of smoking, I am well-nigh 
ready to admit all that is said about the demonic tendencies 
of tobacco by those whose biliousness, like my own, con- 
stitutes an impassable barrier in the way of their ever 
experiencing the delights of its use. 

And yet, somehow, it seemed to me that through those 
curling fumes there flashed now and then a faint gleam 
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that was not unlike the first signs of the dawn of a better 
world, even amid these tokens of a world in ruins. After 
all, it may be that a lost soul, just because it is still a soul, 
never comes to be so far lost as to be wholly beyond the 
reach of hope. 

In all this universe there can be no corner that is alto- 
gether destitute of the divine; and, where the divine is, 
there is possibility of help; and, where there is possibility of 
help, there is ground of hope. Through all this blind tur- 
moil, doubtless there may still be preserved the promise of a 
new birth and the attainment of a higher life. 

Wm. M. BrYAnt. 


WORSHIP. 


Though man have all things else,— fortunes, comforts, a 
multitude of friends, music, beauty, learning, eloquence, a 
star to “hitch his wagon” of wonder to,—still his heart is 
widowed unless the sense of God be there. For who is 
sufficient to himself? Who is himself, with no trust, no wor- 
ship, to fasten upon? Because God lives, there is that goes 
empty out, but returns laden. From beyond the realm of 
philosophy and holy books there hasten hither truth, fruit- 
ful seasons, the abounding life,— an endless train of good. 
Man, says Professor Drummond, is boundless capacity for 
God. 

Everlasting is the cause for worship most loving and holy. 
Before man was, benefits and the Spirit of Beneficence were 
in being: there was One who saw the helplessness of the un- 
formed man, and chose for him. Would the sons of God 
desire the pleasure of seeking, finding, doing, excellent 
things? All things should come as close to the human 
capacity as the light of the sun is to the place whereon it 
shines. For this origination, these unspeakably happy ad- 
justments, let the world’s stage most of all worship and 
praise God. With the “ King of glory ” there is no lack of 
coming in. Space widens, that there may be room for sun 
and moon, for planets and stars, for great studies, for mid-day 
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beauty, for evening meditation. What extent of fruitful 
territory between north and south, east and west, zenith and 
nadir! The Divine Presence spreads over hill, valley, and 
continent, that there may be households, neighbors, friends, 
affection, truth, and right. Time lengthens for the restoring 
night, for the busy day, for memorable periods and events, 
for truths unfolding and the cheer of love, for fulfilment of 
the world’s hope, and for epochs of the world’s advance. 

What favor that man should enter into such alife! What 
fulness of Deity! What compact wisdom, power, good will, 
celestial courtesy! With the Omnipotent to hold in hand 
this immensity, how should the heart thrill and glow and be 
glad, and send up the greeting of gratitude and worship ! 
Let there be philanthropy and ethics, but not at cost of 
response direct towards the Inspirer of philanthropy and the 
Being of all beings,— ascending hallelujahs and soaring 
praises, as well as benevolence that has regard to man and 
hugs the earth. To separate ethics and worship, love to 
God and love to man, is to divide a living organism. Su- 
preme and ineffable are the moments when the less bow 
trustingly to the Greatest, as the brood gathers under the 
mother’s wings. God gives a part of himself to man, says 
Epictetus. The kingdom of God is within you: the King 
is in his kingdom. Worship is the attitude of the Divine 
in man towards God the Infinite,—*“ the ascent of the alone 
to the Alone.” 

It is for dependent humanity to make the most not only 
of the good that comes to hand through all bibles, seers, 
saviors, apostles, and teachings of the past, but of nature’s 
gardens, fields, and lilies, groves, rippling brooks, towering 
heights, and ocean-like prairies. There is place for adora- 
tion in all times and conditions: the sick-room within, and 
the starry night without, the depth of solitude, the retire- 
ment of sorrow, study, and work are naught, without the 
great Immanence. Sublime thought of the indwelling God! 
His the instantaneous flash of himself into the mind; his 
the longer abiding, that loves to commune and adore. 

Life is movement. Unless “ fire ascending seeks the sun,” 
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it is a smouldering mass, unequal to the needs of kitchen, car, 
and mill. Unless “rivers to the ocean run,” they become 
unhealthy pools. Though the engine have wheels and be a 
paragon of beauty and completeness, it must be fired and 
moved by an ethereal agency. The little brook must be 
moving and on its way, must leap and mingle with the 
river, then further along fall into the embrace of the native 
sea. So the spirit in man moves and has its humbler walks 
to neighbor and friend, to charities, helps, and encourage- 
ments, but in the exuberance of love and worship it rises to 
its repose in the embrace of the infinite Good, much more 
its Fashioner. 

The Most High is worshipped not as holding himself in 
idle and lofty solitude. It is as doing good, as coming forth 
into the beneficence of creation. The Infinite could not 
form one equal to himself, so he formed man, it would seem, 
like himself, for most exalted company and mutual love. 
He has done men good all the days of his life,— has hung 
on high sun, moon, and stars, has spread at his feet plants 
and sparkling waters, has filled his garner with fruits and 
grains, gratifies his wonder with sublime heights and awful 
depths. He is our Strength, our Joy, our Life, our God. 

W. M. BICKNELL. 


EFFECT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
WOMAN ON HER RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


The present is the age of woman’s opportunity. The 
changes wrought by an advancing civilization in the 
standards of woman’s work and culture are manifest to all, 
however opinion may differ about the beneficial nature of 
these changes and their ultimate result on society at large. 
A hundred pursuits are opey to her to-day which deficient 
mental training or ignorance of practical affairs barred her 
entrance upon twenty-five years ago. In the class-room and 
many of the walks of business, the question of the equality 
of the sexes is practically settled; and women stand for the 
most part on their merits, subject neither to that special 
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deference nor that special neglect which the fact of their 
sex once inspired. Woman has proved herself both a 
student and, so to speak, a man of affairs. It is the object 
of this article to inquire into her rank and merit as a 
thinker. How much, along with her known ability to learn 
and study, has she gained in mental power? Has the 
development of the rational faculties kept pace with her 
progress in the text-books? Finally, what effect is this 
superior intellectual drill likely to have on those qualities of 
religious trust and veneration, so intimately bound up with 
the most cherished ideals of womanly grace and excellence ? 

Questions like these naturally lead us to consider to what 
extent and in what direction the old system of things afforded 
any opportunity of intellectual growth to women; and we 
easily see there was but one, that pointed out by the church 
and her religious instructors. In the days when the only 
active career open to her husband and sons was the soldier’s 
or outlaw’s, when ideals of brutal conquest prevailed every- 
where, the only moral support left to woman was religion. 
In proportion to the womanly purity and faithfulness of her 
character was she of devout and pious habits. The religious 
ideal absorbed every other. Unless a devotee to fashion, 
given over to a life of luxury and intrigue, or a household 
drudge, woman was a religieuse ; if not in the outward garb 
and practice of the Church, then after that kindly and benefi- 
cent type permitted by an advanced form of faith, and 
pictured by Thackeray in the gentle mistress of Castle- 
wood. 

Even now the popular ideal of woman closely resembles 
that of the Middle Age, marked chiefly by the domestic and 
religious elements. Griselda and Beatrice continue to form 
the accepted combination of womanly traits. It will per- 
haps be the office of the higher education to brighten the in- 
telligence of Griselda without destroying the time-honored 
virtues of patience and humility, and at the same time to 
piece out Beatrice’s heavenly-mindedness with a little carnal 
knowledge wisely directed to this world’s uses: but the 
general type will remain. This is only to say that, whatever 
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rank women may attain in other directions, the lives of the 
majority will continue to run in the old lines. The affairs 
of the household will precede in interest those of the count- 
ing-room or senate-chamber ; and such attention as is given 
to outside matters will be chiefly directed to those move- 
ments and institutions bearing on the welfare of the home, 
such as the school-room and the church. General education 
and the improved moral tone of society are the objects of 
nearest concern to women. The domestic instinct is widen- 
ing to the social, but still preserves its original integrity ; 
and the office of motherhood is but construed beyond the 
wants of a single hearth-stone to meet the needs and claims 
of the community. The moral enthusiasm and lively sense 
of personal accountability which mark most of the labors of 
women, public or private, will not be easily eliminated from 
the feminine character. 

This moral enthusiasm, highly desirable to retain as an 
assured quality and result, yet often works much mischief to 
the rational faculties in the study of abstract ideas. Many 
earnest and conscientious women are reluctant to accept the 
logical results of their own thinking, preferring to make 
their wish the father to their thought on subjects of religious 
belief, though there is room for supposing this may be a 
habit caught from their favorite teachers in the pulpit. The 
most learned and gifted of the sex hesitate to cross the 
threshold of agnosticism. George Eliot did so with a brave 
and cheerful front, owning no further wish or conviction 
respecting the soul’s destiny than that set forth in her noble 
hymn,— 


*« Oh, may I join the choir invisible!” 


But her example is one the majority of both sexes are better 
content to admire than seek to emulate. Harriet Martineau 
stopped short of agnosticism, and frankly avowed herself a 
materialist ; but friends and critics alike point to her nightly 
habit of watching the stars, in proof of spiritual desires and 
aspirations that outran the bounds of a negative philosophy. 
The recent defection, if correctly reported, of Mrs. Annie 


7 
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Besant,"from the teachings of her friend Charles Bradlaugh, 
in favor of the faith of modern theosophy, will be received 
by the combatants of a so-called materialistic age with 
undisguised satisfaction. But, before we either praise or 
condemn these and other representative thinkers too much, 
let us inquire a little further into the general nature and 
status of modern unbelief. 

The principle of religious negation, supposed to be in- 
separably connected with the teachings of science, has been 
greatly exaggerated. If Herbert Spencer had written a 
supplementary chapter to Part I. of the Synthetic Phi- 
losophy, on “The Higher Implications of Agnosticism,” his 
labors would have received a valuable addition, and he 
would have spared himself much misunderstanding and 
abuse. This service was afterwards rendered, to some extent, 
in the published controversy between Frederic Harrison 
and himself, but is too often overlooked in the general esti- 
mate of his opinions. Agnosticism is the final bugbear with 
which the expiring superstitious consciousness of man con- 
descends to frighten itself. It is a term of philosophical 
import only, defining a certain mental attitude, from which 
may result, according to the temperament and moral endow- 
ment of the one holding it, a bald and flippant skepticism 
or true spiritual trust and content. There is nothing to 
prevent the same mind from holding the conclusions both of 
philosophical agnosticism and rational theism. As a matter 
of fact, many leading minds of the day do hold precisely this 
double view, refusing to dogmatize upon any of the funda- 
mental postulates of religion, yet admitting gt its full value 
that consensus of testimony presented in the whole nature of 
man, the heart, judgment, and conscience combined. 

Women will be slow to accept the main conclusions of 
the new philosophy, disliking as well as fearing the element 
of uncertainty therein. They are at once more timorous and 
more exacting than men, except in matters which engage 
their affections. The personal equation is an active motive 
with woman, and happiness is a necessity,— if not direct and 
immediate, then that which is to follow hereafter in the 
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shape of reward for present loss and suffering. The larger 
view, presented in the thought of racial growth and benefit, 
bewilders and discourages her; and she staggers under the 
mental weight it imposes. Yet the intellectual tendencies 
of the age are even more marked in women than in men, 
because these tendencies are everywhere at work, and 
because of the increased activity and responsibility of 
women themselves. The new teachings of social science 
have completely revolutionized the work of public charity 
and reform. Every day the problem of social regeneration 
grows larger and more complex, yet it is woman who has 
courageously set to work to solve it. That widening view 
of human nature and destiny presented in modern science, 
which she hesitates to accept as an abstract theory, contin- 
ually forces itself on her attention from other points of 
view. Her once cherished precepts are no longer sufficient 
for the task she has undertaken. She finds herself com- 
pelled to think clearly and wisely where once it was enough 
if she only felt aright. She learns to curb impulse, to abate 
expectation, to work on long lines, and to respect the un- 
known future. 

It is in this relation of practical helpfulness that the way 
of intellectual salvation lies for all. It is no reproach to 
woman that the best results of thought, as well as its best 
stimulus, are to be gained in her active efforts for the gen- 
eral good, and not by external aids to culture, the exercises 
of the class-room and the literary club. As John Morley 
says, @ commanding grasp of principles lies at the root of 
coherency of character. There is often a combination of 
high motive with unintelligent method, of unselfish aim with 
undisciplined will, in the public labors of women, which 
makes them fitly described as incoherent. The affecta- 
tions that spring from the worship of the intellect are 
numerous. Women are often praised for intellectual accom- 
plishments, who have little mental insight or comprehension. 
They converse on high and erudite themes, but only to 
repeat the ideas gathered from books. They know how to 
dig and delve in pursuit of these ideas, but not how to as- 
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similate or apply them to living issues. Their culture is as 
external in its effects as a new costume. The woman who 
complacently attributes her loss of faith to intellectual supe- 
riority is one of the sorriest results of the higher education. 
We shall look in vain in this type for a religious belief that 
fits the times and the needs of the woman holding it, honor- 
ing alike her heart and head. Either she divorces the relig- 
ious from the intellectual life altogether, deriving it from 
a different side of her nature, and paying real or perfunctory 
respect to its outward requirements, or she is an open unbe- 
liever, a réle as difficult for a woman to fill as it is unbecom- 
ing. She has yet to learn that sincerity and modesty, 
together with that fine moral glow imparted by a loving 
imagination, are the prime requisites of all true thinking. 
The dangers of a possible state of religious faithlessness 
among women are not greater, however, nor likely to be 
more deplored, than the errors arising from their religious 
credulity. The popular mind is inclined to excite itself, not 
without cause, over the effect of woman’s religious zeal and 
prejudice, whenever these have chanced to become factors of 
public rule. The institution of polygamy, upheld by the 
votes of its women victims, is a case in point. But, poorly 
as this example serves the ends of general progress, it illus- 
trates very clearly the controlling influence of a high, if 
mistaken, motive above considerations of worldly ease and 
profit. The poor, benighted wives of the saints voted pres- 
ent social degradation, domestic confusion and dishonor for 
themselves, as means to their spiritual salvation hereafter. 
They voted as conscience bade them. Let the State with- 
draw the privilege until the conscience has corrected itself, 
if it sees fit. The point here urged is that it is for this 
same moral and religious devotion women have been most 
honored and praised in private life. Nor has the praise 
been ill deserved. Loyalty to principle is nowhere to be 
distrusted, simply as such, albeit the mistaken mental con- 
ception lying beneath may need correcting and guarding 
against. An ignorant conscience is as safe an element in 
public affairs as a conscienceless intellect, the combination 
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being very undesirable in either case. It is not their enthu- 
siasm and spirit of loyalty we need dread in the public 
labors of women, for these are the necessary incentives to 
all worthy condtct; but intellectual fear and bigotry are the 
same enemies to progress in them as in men. 

The double use and signification of the term “ religion ” 
lead to much confusion in discussions of this kind. The 
term has a twofold meaning, one referring to the doctrines 
taught in its name, the other to the moral and practical 
results flowing therefrom. The progress of ideas on this 
subject has been marked by a steadily decreasing estimation 
of the term on its theoretic side —religion as dogma—and 
the fresh and strong restatement, at historic intervals, of its 
practical meaning and value. To-day we have reached the 
point where the saving merits of belief alone are no longer 
discussed in intelligent circles. Character has at last gained 
precedence over creed. The word “Faith,” instead of sig- 
nifying assent to some intellectual proposition, now rather 
describes a certain moral disposition or tendency. Interest 
in the old controversial problems is dying out. There can 
be no doubt the higher education of woman has contributed 
its share to this end. The growing emphasis put on the 
practical side of the religious life, and the new impetus to 
happy usefulness therein discovered, appeal to her at once. 
If she becomes herself an example and unconscious promul- 
gator of the new interpretation of the term before she has 
given it logical acceptance in her own mind, she may do some 
incidental harm to herself as thinker; but the world will 
none the less reap the benefit of her enlarged efforts, and 
her logic will learn to correct itself. There are many signs 
which show the unabated interest of women in the great 
themes and work of religion. Women form three-fourths 
or an even larger proportion of our Sunday congregations. 
Their official connection with the church is slight, men 
retaining most of the places of business, honor, and trust; 
but otherwise the relation is one of active responsibility, 
and often of heavy material care. There must be some 
compensating results. Setting lighter objects aside, it is 
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safe to say that the main motive of church attendance 
among women is what it always has been, religious convic- 
tion, belief in the spiritual nature of man and its need of 
exercise. This is as true of the liberal as ef the orthodox 
woman, religious sensibility not being measured by the 
nature of one’s opinions about the trinity or probation after 
death. 

A scientific rationalist may have a more devout nature 
than the noisiest convert at the tabernacle meetings. On 
the other hand, an orthodox woman, whose intellectual life 
is chiefly gathered from the hymn and prayer book, may be 
a better reasoner than her infidel husband, who prides him- 
self on his mental acuteness, and whose arguments about 
the first chapter of Genesis she cannot refute. He boasts 
himself the disciple of an experiential philosophy ; but some- 
thing larger than experience, so defined, is guiding her. The 
entire human consciousness, struggling upwards in the dark, 
is at work in that conception of things, however crude, em- 
bodied in her confession of faith. The narrow skepticism 
of the understanding is as foreign to the natural instincts of 
woman as it is repugnant to her taste. Doubtless she often 
relies too much on instinct and taste in the formation of her 
opinions; but, on the whole, she may be trusted to work her 
way, by a successful if circuitous route, through the tangled 
' mazes of modern religious discussion. The higher educa- 
tion will help her in proportion as it is real, assisting in 
that work of complete self-development which is the final 
object of all experience. Not as veiled prophetess nor as 
shrined saint will woman continue her offices to the great 
imperishable cause of religion, but as one of its glad, faulty 
human expositors, whose beliefs are founded in nature and 
the instinct of growth in man, supported by a mind both 
reverent and fearless, in which all lesser motives will in 
time be displaced by the simple love of truth. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


TENNYSON: THE MAN. 


A striking presence, the face being swarthy as a Moor’s, the 
shoulders huge as of a son of Anak, the hair flowing unkempt and 
in a great shock. When the slouched hat and flowing cloak 
are added, the neighbors peer curiously at the figure; and Mrs. 
Carlyle said, “ He looks like a gypsy.” A high brow and aqui- 
line nose hint of Dante. A face seamed, as though with thought 
and care, a touch of tenderness on it, which gives the lie to his 
brusque manner,— such, if you please, is a silhouette of the out- 
ward man. 

Our poet’s reserve forbids that we call at his home to-night. 
Few visit it,—at least, few haunt it. Suffice it that Kings- 
ley, Bayard Taylor, and Jennings tell of life at Farringford as 
full of peace and happiness, indoors being ordered with grace, 
and the scenes without being of great rural beauty. Among 
these scenes, Mr. Tennyson rambles freely, both as their lover 
and student. He smokes freely. The tobacco-urn in his house 
is the cynosure of visitors. In his speech, he is less free. 
Though nimble to correct misspeech of others, his own words fall 
drowsily from the lip; and his deep, mellow voice may even halt 
entirely, while he lapses into reverie. 

We have thus but scant news of the man behind this poet. 
Is it our loss? Do we grieve that he has lived a recluse, and 
shuns society, especially the social leech? Do we echo William 
Howitt’s words? “I hear the poet, but I want the man. Where 
is he? Perhaps off in some country inn, with a foot on each 
hob of the fireplace, a Greek book in one hand, his meerschaum 
in the other, and his head in the clouds. Where is he? An 
exile in some dream-land, in the silent corridor of some ancient 
convent, beneath the shade of some charmed forest.” 

But to meet Tennyson would not be to know him. We crave 
his friendship, not mere acquaintance. The latter would only 
lower our ideal of him. The sight of some foible in him might 
turn into a daub the fair picture that now hangs on the walls 
within us. Indeed, let us not quarrel with his privacy. We 
have pass-keys of our own, and they open to truer knowledge. 
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The real man is in his poems. The youth who reads “ Locksley 
Hall,” and lets the glow of its hope and promise shine warm 
upon him, and hears its Tyrtsan call to manly enterprise, has 
had a warm hand-shake from Tennyson. If a person of quick 
feeling journeys at this season through the waning autumn 
scenes, he may think of that sweet lyric which speaks of Regret 
as stirred by autumn’s sights. Then will he, too, enter this 
trance of memory, half-sad, half-joyful; and, while he muses 
thus, he has a fellow-traveller in the poet laureate. And, surely, 
he would have speech with Tennyson — indeed, enter the guest- 
chamber of his soul— who could spend a day on the banks of 
the Severn or in the Cleverdon church, and read the name upon 
a certain stone in the transept,— “ Arthur Henry Hallam.” 

We look in vain to his early works for glimpses either of our 
poet or of the human heart and life at all. M. Taine is enam- 
oured of these sketches of Lilian, Adeline, Mariana, and the like, 
and says, “ What first attracted people was his portraits of 
women.” To be sure, those coy ways, those sudden hauteurs, 
those meltings and half-blushes, do stand to truth. But they 
are paintings, not poems. No story of life backs them. They 
hang up in frames; and the beholder says, “I admire,” not “I 
feel.” To coax the ear with beauty of rhythm, not the heart 
with an emotion; to make a tree or sky come real to us, not the 
human spirit which walks beneath it,— this describes not a few 
of our poet’s endeavors. Perhaps this was his life-aim: first to 
learn his art, then to tell his message. And so he toils at the 
music of his verse, and drills his pictorial skill. Then, when 
riper years shall bring truer thought, he will turn to the men and 
women right about him, and treat human life. His tools will be 
all sharpened. The prelude will be finished. The painter will 
become the poet. 

Do we mind at the corner that Italian with his violin? First, 
he tightens up his strings through all the flats and sharps till 
each is related properly to the key-note. Then, with a test- 
stroke, he hugs his fairy shell, sure that his cunning hand is 
master. 

Even so with our author. That for a long time but a small 
class were charmed by his vibrations proves that, in these Ade- 
lines and Margarets, these lotos-eaters and ladies of Shalott, he 
was passing through the flats and sharps of a mere esthetic love. 
But now (in 1842) a poet dawns upon us. Why is he greeted 
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as the Laureate? Because he has done with tuning, and ‘has 
struck the chord of sympathy. He has touched a note set in the 
spirit and heart of man. And so, henceforth, not a few are cap- 
tive to his melodious lips. Henceforth, no poet plays on so 
varied strings. How nature sings beneath bis touch! He makes 
ears that are quick to the jarring chords of life, quick also to its 
harmonies; and many dissonances of Providence and destiny he 
blends at will. 

Shall we test the new minstrel, and glance at the “ Gardener’s 
Daughter”? The speaker recalls with quiet dignity his youth- 
ful love and his first walk to the maiden’s home. The poet does 
not, as before, paint fulsomely the scenes along his walk. Nat- 
ure is not now an ocean, with the man paddling in its vastness. 
But, as though he had once been a suitor, he paints them as they 
look to the lover, clad with the rich hues of his inward joy. In 
describing the fair face of Rose, there is not, as before, a lavish 
use of epithets, of “crimson-threaded lips” and “ black-beaded 
eyes”; but the speaker says of her beauty what you or I would 
say in his stead,— nothing. As the wooing speeds on, we have, 
in place of the old affluence of expression, that reserve which 
marks every story of real experience. And, when at last he 
says that Rose had passed from earth,— “ his first, ast love,”— 
we see the secret of the spell the tale works on all; namely, 
that any man of common life, so he be of pure affection, can tell 
that tale. It touches the hidden faith of all that love is a conse- 
crated thing. And so not only is this lyric supreme in literature 
of its kind, but its manly, loyal affection comes, like a whiff of 
mountain air, down upon the lowlands of this age, befogged not 
a little with greed, with guile, with unhallowed love. 

Where now, in general, lies the strength of Tennyson? What 
are the sources of his power ? 

The dress of his thought charms eye and ear. In mere artistic 
beauty, in pliancy of metre to the sentiment, in rich and courtly 
phrase, in striking simile,—briefly, in word-music and word- 
painting, many other poets are like Tennyson, somewhat as the 
Percy Peaks, with their bare ribs and flanks, are like old Lafay- 
ette, so brave in its autumn tunic of yellow, brown, crimson, and 
gold. 

Our poet, by his habits as a slow and not prolific writer, im- 
parting year by year new graces to old verse, has shown us the 
genius of our tongue for expressing sense by sound. One can 
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hear, if he have ears, without leaving the circle of wife and chil- 
dren, the “buzzings of the honeyed hours,” the “ moan of doves 
in immemorial elms,” or Guinevere’s “blissful treble ringing 
clear.” An urchin peering over a river’s bank sees his own 
face no more clearly than one can see in the tale of Arthur’s 
death the sword of the king flash before him into the sea. 

This care of the poet to polish and refine leads also to fineness 
in details. His work is a temple of carved stones, each of which 
vies with each in nicety of the sculptor’s skill. Is not this the 
mark of all beauty,— this daintiness in details? Waiving other 
traits of form, we note, to the poet’s discredit, how now and 
then a fine passage seems quite conscious of its elegance. It 
moves proudly, and flies high, not naive and earnest to tell its 
tidings, but waiting loftily to be fawned upon before it yield the 
message hidden in its wings. 

But the hold of Tennyson is not in outward things. He has 
firmer stays. And one of these is the spirit of prophecy. The 
seer, the interpreter of his own day, the spokesman of its moods 
and thoughts,— this, among poets, is the réle of Tennyson. His 
medley, “The Princess,” is a mirror of this age. A tale of the 
days of chivalry finds space for ball and tennis, lawn-mowers and 
balloons, and guns fired by electricity. Metaphysic, the nebular 
hypothesis, the law of evolution, all modern sciences but anat- 
omy, are voiced in siren strains that would deceive every one 
but a school-boy. The woman problem, sung with the rapture 
of a troubadour’s rhyme, is solved by the Princess Ida. In the 
poem of Maud, too, short measure and sugar-coated goods, social 
deceits, the tricks of state-craft, the tattler, the poltroon, the 
hiver of gold,—all yield to the witchery of this fifer, and waltz 
forth in turn before the public eye. 

“ Tennyson’s political lyrics,” says Mr. Brimly, “have the wis- 
dom of Bacon.” And more than wisdom: they glow with the 
patriot’s love, and with reverence and the sense of truth. Do 
not these words from Maud apply to any land? — 


“ Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand! 


One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, Democrat, Autocrat,— one 
Who can rule and dare not lie.” 


Besides, prophecy is faith,—faith in the to-morrow of that 
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manhood which the prophet sees lurking in to-day. Not only 
in “Locksley Hall” and “In Memoriam,” — everywhere the 
glowing future rings the changes on the poet’s mind. Like the 
tiny red thread of the British marine, this great hope runs 
along every rope and ensign of his verse. It is these presages 
of Tennyson, these joyful pzans of progress, that stir, that 
fire the blood. Who has not felt his passionate cry, to wake 
each hundred years, see the new marvels of hand and brain, then 
sleep again? And even when he hints, as in “ The Two Voices,” 
that to seek an Eden is to chase a fire-fly, since progress is 
infinite—this gives even greater zest to his songs of hope. And 
the reason is plain. 

There are often written on the walls of a foreign temple these 
words, Memento Mori. Its hoary age, its hushed aisles and 
naves, might alone suggest “Remember death.” But written 
on the walls of our poet’s fair temple, and on each carved stone 
thereof, are these words, “ Remember life.” 


“Tis life of which our nerves are scant : 
O life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


And what is life? Life, says Tennyson, is motion. What is 
death? Death is stagnation. He is dead, then, though he live 
a century, who turns his back on the far-off hope of human 
power and virtue. But he lives, though in his grave, whose 
earthly stay was but just long enough to make one strand of the 
rope, one rung of the ladder, which is to scale one grade of 
the infinite slope of progress, to strain once upon that lever 
which shall heave the world “down the ringing grooves of 
change.” 

Believe the Poet Laureate, and you believe that to have the 
millennium at our doors would be death, and not life. But to toil 
for it with the hand and then die without the promise, to trim 
and feed one’s feeble lamp through the term of life, and then pass 
it on, hoping it will become a torch, to know one’s self a victim of 
illusion, and still not wax faint or lily-livered, that is life, that is 
faith in progress. 

Tennyson deals in inner values, in substance, and not its guise. 
He seeks the rich heart back of riches, he finds a king below his 
crown. Did ever man write those lines beginning “The churl in 
spirit up or down,” in which he contrasts the shell and kernel of 
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true courtesy, who was not himself a gentleman? His choice 
characters are those which are radiant with moral beauty. In 
the long run, too, they settle to their level. He metes out the 
boons of life as worth demands. His guerdon falls to virtue as 
by law of gravity. What is it that even sends his model knight 
into the lists so dauntlessly, and strings his thews to steel, and 
makes his cumbrous mail sit like a feather on him? A pure 
heart. What alone can call the spirits from their “golden day”? 
The pure heart. Who finds the Holy Grail? Not Sir Launcelot, 
of prowess so superb, but Sir Galahad, he of the reverent heart,— 
he gains that quest. And so it is with nature’s Titans,— the 
forces that heave the hills and rocks. The myriad worlds that 
roll around us, of powers and life so strange,— these, to Tennyson, 
are but the rind, the cloak, the specious screen beneath which is 
core and heart, the soul in man. 

This paper has asked, What are Tennyson’s characteristics? It 
has not asked, What is his rank among poets? Even the profes- 
sional critic, armed with a lifetime’s study, with access to the 
richest libraries, and choosing for his theme the poet whom he 
has thumbed from childhood, asks this question of comparative 
worth with diffidence. But for a common man to pretend a 
scope of reading so comprehensive as shall take that poet whom 
chance allots him, and assign him his place among his fellows of 
the last hundred years, and that in space so brief that he cannot 
quote or verify, is absurd. He might read reviews, and give the 
gist of their contents; but these views are not his own, they do 
not enter the texture of his thought,— as soon as given, they are 
forgotten. But one cannot forget the study of the single poet. 
The thought smacks of him after the feast. His sap rises in the 
fibres of our life. Like the fount of Arethusa, he may leave us 
for a week, but comes again with refreshing tide. Like a more 
sacred fount, he “ springeth to eternal life.” 

Shall we forget the Lady of Shalott? How deftly, while she 
minded her web, she wove therein the passing sights that shone 
in the mirror before her! But, alas! she turned away her eyes 
to Camelot, and the mirror cracked, the web out flew! If our 
theme is Tennyson, is it wise for our eyes to stray to Words- 
worth, Spencer, uuda Keats? Do we want embroidery or mere 
outer garments, or garments of a day? Shall we not rather 
‘weave into the texture of our being the shadows that move be- 
fore us in this poets’ mirror, and so have a habit that shall out- 
last our shroud ? 
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So, then, at eighty years, this exile in his island home must 
look upon his work as done. Why does he tarry longer? Why 
not follow his kin and friends, who like “a beacon could guard 
him home”? Is it because he will have no elegiast? Who will 
write his “In Memoriam”? Who can don his mantle as a eulo- 
gist ? 

We all know two Englishmen, who are friends, alike in age, 
and perhaps of equal sway; but unlike, for one has dreamed, the 
other has achieved. One has nursed the imaginative, the other 
the reasoning faculty. One stands for pure conception, the other 
for sagacious action. One has put truth and justice on canvas in 
the still workshop of the soul: the other has set that canvas up 
in the forum of the world. 

If Gladstone dies, it would be meet that a Poet Laureate should 
sing his praise. If Tennyson dies, what words more gracious can 
be uttered than those the ex-premier has already spoken as in 
rehearsal ? 


Alfred Tennyson and I have labored for the same period of years, but 
he has worked in a higher field than I. It will be asked some day, Who 
was this prime minister, this Gladstone, and what did he do? But the 
Poet Laureate has written his song on the hearts of his countrymen, and 
it is immortal. No one will forget what he has done to raise the hearts 
of men, and acquire a deathless fame. My words will pass away, but 
his can never die. 


Minot G. Gaaes. 





Social Studies. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


THE COLOR PROBLEM. 


Among the most effective of the words spoken in Philadelphia 
the other day, we recall the appeal of Professor Washington, of 
the negro college of Tuskegee, Alabama. Seeking the oppor- 
tunity of a few moments’ conversation with him, we were freshly 
impressed by noticing how the dusy man is also the hopeful man ; 
how one who is actively serving a cause he feels to- be right sees, 
by a happy appointment of our moral nature, the bright side 
of it. For we suppose there is no well-informed person who 
does not regard the color-line as offering one of the most se- 
rious of our political problems for the near future: nay, there 
are some, among whom many of our English friends are to be 
reckoned, who feel a present and pressing anxiety regarding it, 
hardly less than in the stress of the anti-slavery struggle thirty 
years ago; while from those who are personally engaged in the 
solution by the practical methods which make the tasks of Chris- 
tian enterprise, we have never heard any other language than 
that of confidence and hope. 

In evidence of the anxiety, we might say the alarm, with 
which some of the conditions of this problem are viewed by our 
friends abroad, we copy from two letters on the subject lately 
received from correspondents in England. One of them, refer- 
ring to statements made by the American correspondent of the 
Manchester Hxaminer (copied in the Spectator of October 26), 
says: “Much that is there stated coincides with what F. Doug- 
lass has declared in his addresses which he has sent to me; but 
there is also much that greatly surprises as well as grieves me. 
Of course it is a one-sided statement; but even if so, there are 
portions which I can scarcely believe.” Some of the accounts 
here referred to, we have been told, are exaggerated or even 
false; but enough remains which ought to be disproved, or else 
heeded very gravely. The other correspondent writes with still 
more precision and emphasis, as follows : — 


My latest notices of the personal relations of the colored race were in 
the press, when I received from an English Quaker lady her monthly 
leaflet Anti-Caste, showing how much more terrible was the state of 
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things than I before had known. She has several times visited your 
South and has direct information of facts. When I know how our news- 
papers keep from the knowledge of our public disagreeable tidings, es- 
pecially things which neither political party wishes the nation to think of, 
I feel no assurance that the frightful affairs in your South are ade- 
quately brought before you. ... We have now to struggle with our own 
problems. As to Ireland, perhaps the worst is past. In the other parts 
of the United Kingdom there is plenty of difficult reform needed, but 
not intensified by alarms from Romanism. India now is approaching 
its crisis, and that so temperately, so wisely, with argument so solid and 
grievances so scandalous, that unless new wars distract us, it seems they 
must command a listening ear from our nation. I begin to think it pos- 
sible that our Tory-Unionists may be very gracious to them, if only “ to 
dish Gladstone,” from whose party they [the people of India] confi- 
dently expect assent to their just and moderate claims. But to drive 


them to despair would now be fatal. We cannot march ten miles with- 
out Indian help. 


When we get such words of warning as these from the friend- 
liest of well-wishers in other countries,— especially when we find 
these warnings accompanied by so clear a sense of other storm- 
clouds to be heeded in the wider horizon,n—we cannot well 
retort by hinting at the woes, wrongs, and terrors that prevail 
elsewhere as well as here. Nor can we wisely reply with too 
complacent an optimism regarding our own condition here. One 
plea, it is true, we can put in for abatement. When we consider 
that the negro population in this country is already more than 
twice as numerous as the entire population, white and black, 
which took up and carried on the revolutionary struggle of 1776, 
and that it is scattered over a region almost as large as all 
Europe, then we see that it must be easy to find, somewhere, 
cases enough to justify all the charges of barbarity made on 
either side, and to make plausible any menace they may carry 
for our future. Probably all that have been cited might be par- 
alleled in a month’s history of New York or London alone. 
Nothing, of course, can justify the individual crime and wrong; 
but then something of both has to be taken for granted in what 
we know of human nature itself. Nothing proves, as yet, that 
the condition here is darker or more threatening than what most 
nations have to show. And, in our estimates, we always take for 
granted that a nation is going to survive the worst. 

Nay, so far from taking our troubles in that desperate way, 
our people, who have most at stake in them, are perhaps the 
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hopefullest of all, By the laws of perspective, clouds thicken 
and blacken in the distance. We are apt to think as much worse 
of the squally horizon in Ireland or Russia, as our friends do 
of that in our Southern States. It is at least fair to keep in 
view the cheerier things in our landscape. Those in direct 
touch with the problem in the line of duty regard it (as we 
began by saying) most hopefully of all. Chief and conspicuous 
stands out that most reassuring symptom,—that the negroes, 
under their native leaders, are aiming intelligently and persist- 
ently at these two prime objects to be attained: education, to 
insure to their race a higher level of dignity, morality, and self-re- 
spect; and industry, as the direct means of an increasing prosperity 
and comfort. Consider, for example, what is meant by the single 
item of statistics we copied last month,— that in a single county 
in a single year their independent land-holdings increased from 
something over six thousand to nearly double that figure! Facts 
like these, far more than reports of crime and quarrel, tell the 
probable future destiny of the race. 

In speaking cheerfully, as we did in July, last year, of 
the impression left by a glimpse of the grand experiment at 
Hampton, we did not at all keep out of view where danger, if 
any, seems likeliest to arise,— that is, in the touch of personal 
injury or passion, where sharpest guard has everywhere and 
always to be kept. A single sudden deed of wrong or out- 
rage, easily supposable, might act like a spark on gunpowder; 
where intensified by race hatred or contempt, revenge might, 
it is quite possible to think, take the shape of an exaggerated 
Sicilian Vespers.* But, in practice, nobody ever thinks of this: 
even real wounds heal as fast as they are made. If we look at 
the particular circumstances of the case, we seem to find three 
things that show where the color-line runs, neither of them at all 
showing it to be deenerate or hopeless : — 

1. The increasing race-consciousness and race-pride reported 
as existing among the Negroes, who, far from disdaining or 


*** The outrages on and lynching of Negroes are abominable enough, and no word 
shall ever be said here to condone the cruelty and injustice of such acts. We must 
not forget, however, that in many parts of the South no white woman will go out 
alone without a revolver. Unquestionably a portion of the Negroes of the Gulf States 
are still licentious savages, not yet emancipated from hideous abominations of the 
Obeah, nor from the persistent inclination towards evil always existing in uncivil- 
ized mankind. If we lived within sight, as it were, of a population whose grand- 
parents were Guinea savages, we should find it no easy task to think and act calmly 
and justly in regard to the Negroes.” — Spectator, October 26. 
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resenting the name, rather glory in it, and anticipate a mighty 
future for their people ; 

2. Along with this, an increasing segregation of the races (it is 
said), with a perceptible deepening of color in course of years 
among the negro or mixed population: mixture of blood, far 
from being — as some have vainly imagined it — a possible solu- 
tion to the color-problem, is even rarer and less apparent than 
before emancipation ; 

3. The evil effect still remaining from emancipation by means 
of war, which anticipated by force the natural development of 
events by half a century or more, leaving terror and bad blood 
behind: “I don’t believe,” writes our friend, “that Satan can 
cast out Satan, or that War, ‘the concentration of all crimes,’ 
can cast out ‘ the sum of all villany,’ Slavery.” 

We do not quarrel with any of these things: we take them, 
simply, to be the fact of the case, and only wish to see distinctly 
what they mean. The logic of events we must accept as incon- 
trovertible, only desiring to see how the logic of duty can be 
made to square with it: the only judgment worth having is the 
practical judgment, what to do next. It is easy to say, on one 
side, that if everybody had been wise and good, emancipation 
might have come about without violence. It is equally easy to 
say, on the other side, that the passion which the Abolitionists 
carried into the struggle — nobly “ethical passion” as it was at 
heart — proved a great disaster, by precipitating the conflict of 
arms upon a people morally unprepared, whose moral judgment 
was divided by lines of latitude and climate. One assertion is as 
facile and as futile as the other—now. What we have to see 
to is that, uF emancipation was premature (as some people think 
it was), at least it shall not have opened the way to a state of 
things worse than slavery. And, for all our friends’ alarm, we do 
not believe it has. 

What the race-problem, gathering and threatening along the 
color-line, may possibly mean to us, on the prodigious scale we 
have to meet it, territorially and politically, we are helped to 
guess at by the experience of older States. It is one of the mir- 
acles of history —the comparatively quiet ordering of a dozen 
nationalities in such an empire as Austria, where passions and 
jealousies of race, formidable as dynamite, are smothered under 
political institutions that have held their own for half a thousand 
years, And, when we look closer at it, we see that almost every- 
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thing which may be said of our own negro population, still domi- 
nated by their former masters while nominally free, might be 
said also of the subject-populations there: the Magyar minority 
as we have met them in eastern Hungary, as distinct in physical 
type and with as haughty a sense of superiority as the whites of 
the South feel towards the outnumbering blacks, refuse just as 
disdainfully to admit the possibility of being controlled by the 
numerical preponderance of Slavs; and, by a gravitation that 
seems irresistible, power stays with the intelligent, masterful, and 
strong. Such conditions are not favorable to either political or 
social justice ; but at least they are not fatal to political security, 
and that, if it were only to insure the possibility of better justice 
hereafter, must be secured first. 

But again, if it is true that (as would appear) a process of 
segregation is going on in place as well as blood between the two 
great races of the South,— that there is a climate-line of lowland 
and highland, corresponding roughly with the dividing line of 
color already, and sure to, more and more, as adaptations of 
comfort, health, and industry come to be better understood,— 
if it is true that there is such a line, which slowly compels black 
and white to keep mainly each on its own side,—then we find a 
mitigation in the terrors of our problem, and a partial clearing of 
the prospect. Local liberties, which are after all the dearest, 
may grow up, outside the great passions of party politics,— from 
which, it is said, the blacks keep more aloof,— and may abide, 
not very unequally, with the two different types of civilization, 
which shall prevail peaceably side by side. Natural affinities, not 
natural antipathies, will in such a state of things bear sway. 
And this may well appear to be the goal, towards which both 
races work ignorantly together. 

This last consideration does something to relieve the political 
danger, but does not touch the very grave social (and ultimately 
political) consequence of including in a republic like ours a great 
and growing mass of unassimilable population. It is this point 
which some of our English friends refuse to see; and they charge 
it as guilt upon our community that it does not absorb the negro 
population as it does the Irish and the German. Yet they might 
see at their own doors (by all the evidence we get) how, for 
example, a manufacturing and an agricultural population exist 
side by side for generations, almost absolutely without mingling 
or copying each other’s qualities, though of the same race and for 
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hundreds of years in the same political system. Add to this the 
sharpest contrasts of race and history, they may well see that this 
element is practically insoluble. Whatever answer we seek to 
our problem, if we would avoid the formidable consequences they 
predict, we must look for it some other way. 

One way — the only one which at first view looks effectual and 
final —is suggested by the author of an essay that has just come 
under our notice, with the title An Appeal to Pharaoh.* He 
proposes that an attempt should be made in good faith, by a 
systematic and persistent policy, to carry out the plan suggested 
by President Lincoln, of deporting the entire colored race, the 
destined field being the rich country opened up to immigration 
in central and southern Africa. He points out: 1. That the 
colored population in this country has increased tenfold within 
about a century; 2. That, since emancipation, there has been 
practically no intermixture of white blood; 3. That those of 
mixed blood, who make the natural leaders of the race, are thus 
gradually and relatively disappearing, while their increase would 
only complicate the question by such rivalries and jealousies as 
we have seen in San Domingo; 4. That any considerable ter- 
ritory held by the colored people in separate reservations would 
be an increasing source of political peril, while their equal disper 
sion over the country is a thing impossible. He then goes into a 
calculation by which he shows that, if less than one-twentieth of 
the numbers of our foreign immigration should be annually 
removed,— say 15,000 young couples, as nearly as may be about 
the age of twenty,— the entire body of the negro population, so 
far at least as could give any possible uneasiness, will have dis- 
appeared within about forty years. And he proposes to carry out 
this view by offering such facilities and encouragement to volun- 
tary emigration that a sufficient number of those seeking a more 
desirable career than this country can ever offer will gladly accept 
the opportunity. As to the public burden to be assumed, he 
reminds us that the money cost alone of emancipation by war has 
been reckoned as high as eleven thousand millions of dollars,— 
a tax that might easily be exacted again, in case of such compli- 
cations as have been threatened ; while a very small fraction of 





* An Appeal to Pharaoh: The Negro Problem and its Radical Solution. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. (Judge Tourgee, author of several well-known volumes on 
the Southern question, had published in 1884 “a striking but most dispassionate 
statement ot our dual condition as a nation” in a book entitled An Appeal to Cesar.) 
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that cost would slowly but surely relieve us of all such peril, and 
would, besides, open a far wider opportunity to stock this country 
with that first of all essentials to a working political system, 
a really homogeneous population. 

The proposal comes upon us too suddenly, full grown, to let us 
judge as yet what its difficulties might prove in the working, or 
whether in any sense it is wise and practicable. Even if it were 
proved both wise and practicable, we might well doubt whether 
any nation of men that exists, or ever existed, has either the 
wisdom or the energy to carry it out. Mankind seem destined — 
as a"mere student of history would be apt to say — to gaze apa- 
thetically at the most tremendous of dangers that are surely 
known to be impending, till they come down, overwhelming, like 
an avalanche. Men go on eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in marriage, and saying, “ After us the deluge,” till the 
flood comes, and all their little world is swept away. At any 
rate, we are warned of this particular peril, from far and near; 
and wait to see what wisdom or courage a Democracy like ours 
may have, to meet it before it is too late. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE. 


The late conference in Philadelphia stands in our recollec- 
tion, refreshed by the admirable reports in the Christian Regis- 
ter, for three things especially, which show fairly enough the 
bearings of the position we have reached. 

First, there had been manifest a somewhat anxious desire that 
nothing should appear of any “late unpleasantness” affecting our 
body, that might possibly obscure the sense of a large and whole- 
some work in common; and this desire had been encouraged by 
what we learned of the sensible and harmonious proceedings at 
Chicago, the week before. It presently became clear that no 
formula of faith or purpose had been needed to secure entire 
harmony of spirit in the practical working-out. No hint ap- 
peared of separatist or dictatorial temper in anybody. The 
absence of that “strawberry-mark on the left arm,” which we 
_had thought indelible, enabled us all (like our friend in the play) 
to welcome with effusion our long-lost brother, whatever point 
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of the ecclesiastical compass he might hail from. Anything 
like a chip on any shoulder was conspicuously lacking. Those 
sharper differences which forty years ago made it a fearful and 
perilous joy to attend the meetings of the brotherhood had been 
long forgotten. Then, we used to admire greatly those passages 
of arms among the sturdy fighters of an elder generation,— those 
divines militant, Pierpont, Parker, and the rest, who won, to the 
angry resentment of those they served best, the larger liberty we 
enjoy. No reminiscence of such controversy troubled our peace 
the other day. Instead, we felt ourselves to be fronting more 
nearly and at more points the old adversary we have to resist in 
common,— the Devil and all his works,— and understood better 
than ever that we cannot afford divisions in the camp of those 
who serve together in the army of the Lord. 

In the next place, as compared with any other like meeting 
that we recall, the spirit of this conference was eminently sober 
and practical. What Judge Miller said, in a few timely well- 
chosen words, of the decline of eloquence in public speech gener- 
ally, may possibly have called up some regretful reminiscence of 
the men whose voice we listened to, enchanted, at our “autumn 
conventions” of old,— at Worcester, at Salem, at Providence, at 
Baltimore. That the more business-like temper did not, at any 
rate, shut off those spontaneous fervors, we see from the way in 
which Mr. Calthrop, Mr. Tiffany, and others, responded to the for- 
mal demand of the official programme. Our reports give us the 
sense, but not the fire, of the two only speeches (we think) that 
were not “down in the book,”— those of Mr. Cyr, which showed 
so well the warmth and vivacity without the passionate heat we 
think of in the French tribune, and of Professor Washington of 
Tuskegee, an earnest plea and vindication in behalf of the new 
civilization among the negroes of the South. The eloquence of 
the occasion rightly culminated on the Thursday evening, when 
the great audience that crowded the Academy of Music gave an 
opportunity more splendid than was ever had before, of present- 
ing three phases of our faith where the thought, the word, and 
the voice were comparatively unfamiliar. 

But the occasion was not, first and chiefly, one for eloquence. 
Nor was it for those other satisfactions, more personal and be- 
guiling, which we have been accustomed to find at Saratoga. 
The change was not wholly without protest. One voice, at 
least, was heard in Philadelphia to express the misgiving which 
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many have felt, lest it were a mistake to exchange that seductive 
religious “retreat” among bubbling founts and shades already 
classic, for the surroundings of a populous city. It is possible 
that we missed the quicker stir of enthusiasm and the deeper 
sense of communion that we felt in those more homogeneous 
assemblings. But, after the three days’ trial, we recall not a 
single word which did not testify that the step was wisely taken, 
—that the later experience had its distinct advantages over those 
that went before. Those so happy as to be welcomed to the 
generous private hospitalities of the place felt themselves brought 
closer than ever to the heart and the realities of the occasion; 
while all must certainly have been braced by feeling that they 
were in no sense in retreat out of the common life. From the 
first word to the last, everything suggested that we were in the 
immediate field of action. It was in the fitness of things that at 
the opening service we should be listening to the same voice, 
still potent to charm, which for more than sixty-four years had 
spoken in the same place, in the same tones, the same serene 
message of liberty and love. And, in the grand hearing at the 
last, there must have been more than a thousand present of that 
great company, most likely two thousand, picked from the best 
intelligence of that populous city, to whom the threefold view 
there declared came with the freshness and force of a new reve- 
lation: Mr. Savage’s vigorous assertion of the enlargement of 
our religious thought to keep pace with the enormous expansion 
in our modern conception of the universe; Mr. Hale’s strongly 
condensed, energetic, and vivid exposition of the quality of the 
task done by a humanitarian and liberal as contrasted with a 
merely ecclesiastical dispensation; Mr. Curtis’s vindication of 
the temper and spirit of the new theology as applied to social 
ethics, which alike charmed the ear by its magic tones of elo- 
quence, and instructed the understanding by its intelligent and 
genial interpretation. 

The record of what went between the beginning and the end 
will show how wide, how careful, how detailed, how serious a 
study had been made of the actual conditions of the work in 
hand. As to this, we need not disguise from ourselves — and we 
need not invite sarcastic comparisons by refusing to see — how 
small a figure our scale of operations presents in the great world 
of religious activity. We are truest to ourselves when we speak 
not of our achievement, but of our opportunity and motive. It 
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would —in the modest way we have to take these things — be 
a fine thing if, as Mr. Hale suggests, we could report fifty new 
churches of our communion at our next biennial. But, as we 
regard it, it is a much finer thing to keep true to the words he so 
happily quoted: “To you a Unitarian church means one more 
name on your Year-book. To the people of this town it means 
better books, better music, better sewerage, better health and 
better life, less drunkenness, more purity, and better govern- 
ment.” He is the last to forget that all these are very likely 
accomplished in far larger measure and through a far more effec- 
tive organizing of moral forces, by other churches than our own. 
The consciousness of our weak numbers and slender common 
purse haunts us in everything we try todo. But he himself sug- 
gests the saving clause: “I am not going to argue for the Unita- 
rian Church that it is the only church in this country that under- 
stands that its business is to bring in the Christian commonwealth. 
But I do say that, while other churches have something else to 
do besides that, we have nothing else. I do not so much as know 
the doctrinal confessions of my friends of the clergy who sit 
around me here. We have not time to attend to them. We 
have before us the work of bringing in this kingdom of God, this 
commonwealth of Christ; and I think it is fair to say that we 
are in such light harness that it is the one thing we are for.” 
It is the expansion of this “one thing” that we find in the nine- 
teen addresses and the nine formal reports which make up the 
record of this conference. 

The third point we had in mind was the urging of special and 
pressing needs for the fit carrying on of our own share in this 
work. This point, no doubt, was well pressed home to the rea- 
son and understanding by those who had its details in charge: 
somehow it did not seem to have so full possession of the heart 
and imagination as we should have thought essential. For we 
have come, really, to a very critical point of our course. It is 
not much, when we look at the vast revenues at the service of 
the great ecclesiastical bodies,— six hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, for example, as the annual stipend from impoverished 
Italy, which the Pope disdains to touch,— it is not much to speak 
of an annual addition of ten thousand dollars to our modest 
budget ; not much, even, to say that the remainder of that hun- 
dred thousand needed as the balance-wheel to make the machine 
run steadily and smoothly, is imperatively called for. Let both 
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be added to our present resources, and we shall only see the more 
plainly where we have need of twice as much. For the Chris- 
tian civilization, as we understand it,— even the small share of it 
committed to our hands,—is an unavoidably costly thing. Not 
that we have rushed into enterprises that have proved beyond 
our strength; but that tasks have been thrown upon our hands 
in a way there seemed no declining. They were the mere neces- 
sary widening out of our lines — which is apt, for the time, to 
mean a dangerous weakening of them. The work in Japan, for 
instance, which has raised more doubt and scruple than any 
other, was not taken up rashly, of our own choice or will. 
Urgent messages had come to us, that made it imperative at least 
to send out a commission of inquiry; and, when this had re- 
ported, it would then have been imbecility and desertion to re- 
fuse an opportunity only because it was more full of promise 
than we had thought,— which means, no doubt, that it is also 
costlier. Mr, Herford has said this thing so admirably, in his 


brief address, that we make no apology for copying the following 
sentences : — 


In the same way, Japan has sought us. We have had these young 
Japanese among us. They have gone back, as Mr. Kaneko did, with the 
idea that the new Japan should be built up irrespective of religion. But 
a few years convinced him that it could not be done. Then his mind 
began to turn back to the Unitarian circles he had visited at Harvard 
College, and he said, If ever any religion can get hold of Japan, it is that. 
And so these men came beseeching us to send them missionaries. Did we 
send them missionaries? No: we sent some one to inquire whether there 
was any ground for sending missionaries or not. Was there ever a body 
more cautious about going into this work? We chose, too, the most cau- 
tious and level-headed man, about the least likely to be carried away 
with any sudden fervor of enthusiasm, that we have among us. He 
went; and, before he had been there a few months, he found the open- 
ing so immensely beyond anything that he had dreamed that he began 
to write back and tell us that this thing would have to goon. When I 
heard him tell in Music Hall, on his return, of the eagerness with which 
our best religious thought is received in Japan, I felt that that was a 
work worth giving one’s life for, and to which some of our best men 
ought to go. The Japanese are not the kind of people to whom it is 
worth while to send any but the best. 


And if to this we add those other tasks, not unfinished only, but 
swelling upon our hands, in the West, in the South, on the 
Plains, on the Pacific, and (as Mr. Herford hints) in Oriental 
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India also, we seem to mean that not twenty per cent., but fifty 
should be added to our immediate resources. 

One regrets and apologizes at taking this sordid view of things. 
It is so much pleasanter to think only of the emotional and ideal 
side! But at least it is a satisfaction to remember tbat the ideal 
side remains, whatever becomes of our frail efforts to attain it. 
And it is that which moves at last the willing enthusiasm that 
makes the final attainment possible. If all the slender machinery 
of our movement should fail and go to pieces, still the thing it 
attempts to represent is part of the spiritual history of our time. 
Intellectually, morally, socially, religiously, the movement will go 
on; and what we do towards it is our small share in founding 
that wider “religion of humanity” which inspires the best 
thought and hope of to-day. 


OUR THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


A very earnest plea was made in Philadelphia the other day, 
in the name of the Theological School at Meadville, for the 
founding there of a James Freeman Clarke professorship of 
divinity. Just at this very time comes to us the report of what 
has been done beyond the sea for the teaching of a liberal and 
scholarly theology by our friends in England; and from across 
the continent the generous and enlightened proposal made by 
the University of California, that the several religious bodies of 
that State shall plant their schools in Berkeley, within reach 
of its great educational opportunities. Our Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence has already responded to this proposal by action looking 
.to the founding there of a theological lectureship; and, by a 
course of proceeding which we have noted with interest this past 
year or two, the “Manchester New College,” whose record of 
service has been so honorable in Warrington, in York, in Man- 
chester, and (since 1853) in London, is already established in its 
new quarters near the ancient university at Oxford. 

We thus see many signs, coming together, of an eager and 
hopeful laying hold upon the task of theological education in its 
new and nobler sense,— that is, of training the religious thought 
and expanding religious knowledge in harmony with the ad- 
vance of modern science and scholarship: since mere. critical 
erudition has always held a lower place in our esteem than large- 
ness of thought and general mental culture. Nor are these the 
only symptoms of change in the order of our thinking. For we 
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have learned to understand, better than once, that theology is in 
no proper sense a study apart from life. Its best office, indeed, is 
by its innumerable hints and symbols to help interpret the every- 
day law of human life; and that, not only as it applies to the 
experience technically termed religious, but to social conditions 
and duties, and all the relations of man to man. Our best 
schools have of late years taken this more or less definitely into 
their course. And, not content with this, some go so far as to 
say that professional training is had best in no learned retreat, 
but in the densest of the human throng. Our friend Mr. Odgers, 
to whom we are indebted for a most interesting sketch of the 
work done in the past two centuries for free religious instruction 
in England,* is himself head of a “ Home Missionary Board ” for 
the training of young candidates for the ministry close to Man- 
chester, whose very name means all that is most generous, mas- 
culine, and secular in English thought. And in Philadelphia the 
same demand was put, with fine pungency and vigor, by Mr. 
Tunis, in words we are glad to copy here: — 


Whereas it was formerly thought best to remove a school [of theol- 
ogy] into the quiet and restful retreats: of a country town, it is now 
thought best to bring it into the very heart of a great city. There is 
just as much reason for a seminary being in the heart of a great city 
as there is for a medical school; and to locate a medical school in a little 
sylvan retreat would be no more unreasonable than to locate a divinity 
school there. The ideal condition of affairs would be to locate the 
school in the very heart of the poverty-stricken portions; to have 
the dormitory backed up against a missior-house, so that the doors of 
the men’s residence could open out into the chapel, charity-rooms, club- 
rooms, class-rooms, and gymnasium of a mission-house working at the 
closest range with the poorest people. For example, here is a city 
where a certain shabby and poor quarter, occupied by the very poor, is 
humorously described as “ Dead Broke.” Now the divinity school in 
that city is two miles away, in a cultivated and aristocratic neighbor- 
hood, where any hint of poverty or distress is unknown. That divin- 
ity school ought to be located in “ Dead Broke”; and then the theologi- 
cal training and hand-to-hand dealing with those to whom the kingdom 
of God has the most practical meaning would accompany and re-enforce 
each other. . .. The students would soon find it a thousand times more 
interesting to watch for people in the night services, to know how to say 
a saving word to a drinking man, a soothing word to a querulous 
woman, than the fine flow of critical fastidiousness. 





* Address to the Students of Manchester New College, London, at the close of the 
session, June, 1889. (Manchester, H. Rawson & Co.) 
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Doubtless, ways will be found out, more and more, for putting 
ideas like these in practice, to the immense gain of the real min- 
istry of the word of life. To that end, at any rate, the choice 
appears to lie between the intense life of the crowded city and 
the large intellectual life of the university.* It has been given 
as a reason for the cramped condition of things at Meadville 
which makes the present appeal so urgent, in spite of the excel- 
lent service rendered by that school and the ardent loyalty of its 
friends, that (for reasons which then seemed sufficient) its direc- 
tors, a few years ago, felt obliged to decline a proposal to 
remove it to a larger place under promise of a far larger endow- 
ment. Power, intellectual or spiritual as much as any, tends to 
gather in masses, about strong centres of force. And a point 
away from such a centre tends to grow relatively weak. The 
event may show that Meadville has already established itself as 
such a centre,— which all its well-wishers must hope; and cer- 
tainly a spirit more kindly, earnest, genuine, and manly than we 
have found there it would be difficult to find anywhere. But, 
seen from the outside, it has a certain far-away and secluded 
look, as if it lacked the warm contact of the more abounding life 
elsewhere. 

It will be interesting, in the coming years, to compare the ex- 
perience of our own best known theological school, which is a 
department in our oldest and richest university, with that of 
“Manchester New College” under its present conditions, in the 
friendly neighborhood of the oldest and richest English uni- 
versity. When the plan of the removal to Oxford was still under 
discussion, it seemed to us, in conversation with Mr. Odgers (who 
had a leading part in the consultation resulting in the removal), 
that it was likely to be a clear gain, to be free from any such 
relation as would imply the restraints of university control — 
which was once so strongly urged and desired by some of the 
best friends of our Cambridge school. A theological school 
ought to stand not (it may be) for a distinct order of opinions, but 
certainly for a definite type of thought and belief, the more pro- 





*To explain this phrase, we may say that the Harvard Divinity School offers to 
its students the present year, besides all the general opportunities of the university, 
a course of lectures to be given by heads of several of the college departments: for 
example, one on the native American religions by our most distinguished archex- 
ologist, one on the Upanishad by a professor who has talked Sanscrit with 
Hindoo pundits, one on the Greek mythology by a very accomplished Hellenist, one 
on the Scandinavian myths by a cultivated specialist, and so on, 
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nounced and sharply marked the better. In our case, for ex- 
ample, it would be what in general terms we call “a liberal the- 
ology” in the sharpest possible contrast to the merely dogmatic, or 
erudite, or critical equipment of most existing schools. There is a 
quality of religious thought, vaguely defined as “liberal,” which is 
as positive, as strongly marked, as clearly conscious of the way it is 
going, as any propaganda of the earlier faiths; and as legitimate, 
in its way, as that of an institution which works in the lines of 
the Catholic, the Episcopalian, or the Congregational tradition. 
Of course, either of these four modes of faith, clearly defined and 
honestly held, is against the true aim and policy of a great uni- 
versity, which seeks, and ought to seek, to include them all with 
absolute impartiality. Neither would voluntarily part with its 
distinctive attribute for that mere neutrality which is all that 
university control can secure, at its wisest and best. And it 
appeared to us that the prospective new endowment of a free 
theology at Oxford would gain more than it would lose by stand- 
ing outside of the university life proper, and independent. 

What Oxford may hope to do in a grand way, by drawing 
about itself representatives of the many large, rich, and highly 
educated bodies that express the religious life of England, we 
may hope will be done in a less conspicuous way in the experi- 
ment initiated by the University of California. Clearly, in a 
State university a department of theology, as such, is out of the 
question. Only a sort of historic necessity has made it either 
possible or desirable in Cambridge; and then, to escape mis- 
understanding by reason of sectarian jealousies, it became neces- 
sary to disestablish an absolutely non-dogmatic college church. 
But no such objection lies against the grouping of the schools of 
various faiths, each standing perfectly independent, and sharing 
alike the great advantage of a common university life. While 
teaching a larger and truer liberalism by the mere fact of their 
working harmoniously together, each may be entirely true to its 
own tradition and its proper work. The ideal possibility looks 
very tempting; and it may be that one of the youngest of our 
State educational institutions shall thus prove that it has shown 
us the more excellent way. 





The Personality of Jesus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received the following communication from one who 
has been too true a friend and helper of this Review from the 
beginning not to insure her words a welcome and a friendly 
hearing. The topic she writes on has not, it may be, in many 
minds the anxious, supreme, and tender interest that has been 
felt in past times, under the pressure of conflicts and habits of 
thought that have lost much of their meaning to us. That very 
process by which we have widened out our own religious views 
so as to embrace a sort of spectral or symbolic Trinity in our 
conception of a divine humanity, of which Jesus was the historic 
type, has doubtless made bis human personality somewhat dim,— 
as it unquestionably did in the creed-making ages, when the man 
of Nazareth was almost completely lost sight of in the striving 
to express in fit terms the mystery of Incarnation. We are in 
the habit, in these latter years, of realizing that mystery in 
Humanity at large, as (in philosophic phrase) the true Son of 
God,— the incarnation of the creeds being regarded as only a 
type or symbol. This new conception is not merely the product 
of philosophical schools, but, as a religious thought, is the follow- 
ing out of Channing’s favorite idea, of the dignity of human 
nature. All this has necessarily weakened the old sense, so 
strong and vivid once, of a personal, literal, and direct relation 
between the believer of to-day and the Teacher from whom he 
has received the gift of spiritual instruction ; so that there are 
many among us, no doubt, to whom the language of our own 
hymn-books expressing it has grown strained and unfamiliar. It 
is this point of view that has touched the mind of our corre- 
spondent, who sends us a timely hint of the change that has 
come about in the language on this subject which we are wont 
to hear:— 


THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS. 


There is a growing disposition among the younger leaders of the Uni- 
tarian Church, both East and West, to set aside the personality of Jesus 
as the present head of the Christian Church. 

This is a wave of feeling, a habit which is peculiar to the age, and 
has crept over students of religion in all theological schools more or less, 
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It is a rebound against human authority, an assertion of the individual 
supremacy of the moral reason over all creeds or mediators between man 
and God. 

Now, if a man can find God or if a church can better reach up to 
him, without the Master, we think Jesus would be the last one to tram- 
mel them, or wish to force them into an allegiance. He would say, “I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” But Jesus himself 
knew, as every great soul knows of himself in a smaller degree, that he 
was beyond his hearers in spiritual force; and, although he declared 
‘there is none good but one, that is God,” thus disclaiming absolute 
perfection, he distinctly and repeatedly told his disciples that they must 
lean on him in order to find the highest eternal life. 

So it has been through the ages. The Church, through all its sins 
and errors, has been kept alive by its allegiance to Jesus the Christ. It 
has been torn by conflicting creeds, hardened by dogmatism, disgraced 
by wicked and arrogant potentates; but through it all there has always 
been, in nations and communions, a band of patient, steady, loving dis- 
ciples, who have met in the upper chambers of fellowship, Catholic or 
Protestant, to remember him. The Church, the true Church, has con- 
tinually repeated the story of that sublime life and death and resurrec- 
tion, and gone out into the world to do works of love and mercy like its 
divine Founder. 

Do we wish to cut ourselves off as a church from this sacred heritage ? 
It may be answered that “our methods of action have changed, our 
charities are more wisely administered, our creeds are shorter, our minds 
are emancipated; but we are one in spirit with our ancestors.” We 
grant the value of all the new developments of an intellectual civiliza- 
tion, but the things of the spirit come under a different judgment. 
Are we sure that we are one in spirit with the saints of all ages? We 
believe our little branch of the Church has been so, and our line of 
saintly confessors in the past and present rises before us to cheer and 
inspire. We believe our Church to-day has got, in both pastors and 
their flocks, the stuff of which true saints are made. But we all have to 
struggle against the tendency of this age, in favor of what we can see 
and hear and do to the neglect of unseen realities; of those spiritual 
facts which really master the world in the end, in spite of the claims of 
scientific thought. 

The advanced Christian Church shares more or less in this so-called 
practical tendency, as a rebound against other-worldliness. Hence it 
begins to doubt whether Jesus of Nazareth ever really existed, because, 
Thomas-like, it cannot put its hands on him. Or it will not allow 
that he had any power over matter superior to its own to-day; or, to 
come down to the more widely growing habit of thought, it wants noth- 
ing to do with the personality of Jesus, and, provided it reveres his 
spirit and teachings, it is content to leave his name out of its creeds and 
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its services. How long should we keep up our reverence and affection 
for Socrates or Plato, or Marcus Antoninus, or Channing, if we were 
careful never to mention their names for fear of idolatry? True, we 
have their thoughts in the world; but do we not find the force and the 
charm are in our associating these great ideas with the person himself 
in a sweet blending of the human and divine? So with Jesus of Naza- 
reth. 

Here and there are solitary thinkers, who live in abstract thought, and 
are even insensible to the ties of family and home. Such was not 
Jesus. He loved, and wanted to be loved again. Yet he never desired 
that this affection should end with him, but continually would draw his 
Church up nearer to his Almighty Father. Men must love, and they 
must have leaders. We are all alike. If we let go our great ones, we 
shall take small ones. The Christian Church does not live alone in the 
past. It has a living leader to the Infinite.— one who, human as he 
was, had spiritual force enough to say, “I am with you to the end of the 
world,” and who is now our glorified leader in heaven. 

Marraa P. Lowe. 


That there is a change in the direction we have just spoken of 
is, of course, not to be denied. But there are two points regard- 
ing it, on which our testimony would differ from that of our 
correspondent. In the first place, from what we have read or 
listened to of the religious discussion of the day, we should be 
very far from saying that the personality of Jesus is either lost 
sight of or ignored. On the contrary, it has appeared to us to 
occupy a place exceedingly — we were going to say, exception- 
ally — prominent. The generation which fairly includes “ the 
younger leaders of the Unitarian Church, both East and West,” 
has certainly given an extraordinary amount of study, critical 
and painstaking, to the gospel records, which are all the evidence 
we have respecting the personality of Jesus; and (to judge, as 
we said, by our own experience) has been constant and abundant 
in a certain recognition of him as moral teacher, or ideal, which 
is the only intelligible sense in which he can be spoken of as 
“the present head of the Christian Church.” The change in 
terms by which this relation is expressed implies only, so far as 
we can see, that the official character once ascribed to him is put 
aside for that which is purely personal,— as, indeed, our corre- 
spondent illustrates by her reference to Socrates, Plato, and the 
Antonines. The change we speak of has come about quite 
within our own remembrance. When a new edifice was built 
in New York for the Second Unitarian congregation there, in 
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what was then considered a very handsome style of church archi- 
tecture, it was named the “Church of the Messiah,”— doubtless 
from a real sense of fitness in the title. But, since about the 
time when Dr. Martineau showed that this official designation 
was obsolete and meaningless to us, there has been a marked an4 
increasing reluctance to use such terms. This change, indeed, 
is quite noticeable among us; but not (we should say) that 
which shuns a frank and frequent recognition of the man Jesus, 
and our spiritual debt to him, such as the more clearly defined 
opinion has allowed. 

In the second place, the change spoken of does not appear to 
us a caprice, or a momentary reaction, likely to pass by with the 
occasion that called it forth. On the contrary, we are even yet 
in the difficult transition which is bringing us slowly to compre- 
hend what we mean when we speak in good faith of the human- 
izing of our thought of Jesus. Much of the language that has 
been and still is used among us, especially in the phrases of devo- 
tion, is felt by many to be purely conventional and meaningless 
to those who hold frankly (as most of us do) the view of his 
“simple humanity.” How essential this view is, in our religious 
thinking, we may see from the plea of Dr. Hedge and others, 
that our denominational name ought to be not “ Unitarian,” but 
“Humanitarian.” But to any who hold that view it is more and 
more repugnant to use the phrases that have come to us from 
a time when all Christian doctrine rested on the assumption of 
the “ proper Deity” of Christ. Even those among us who insist 
most urgently that Jesus is the spiritual Head of humanity, a 
divine Ideal truly realized in human history, a Leader never to 
be superseded or surpassed, are careful to add that in essential 
nature he was a brother man, so that the old titles are no longer 
appropriate. This change of attitude is, as it seems to us, radi- 
cal, and one which will not be reversed. And, for all that can 
be foreseen, it seems inevitable that language which is felt to be 
conventional and inapt will be gradually and silently disused, 
from a sense that it is insincere. We have observed, in past 
days, that our English friends were in the habit, in common 
speech, of using the term “our Lord” in referring to Jesus,— a 
phrase, we think, that was never current among ourselves. 
These examples illustrate the phases through which religious 
thought and language pass, striving as best they may to keep 
pace with one another. The best we can do, perhaps, is to see to 
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it that our language on such matters is absolutely frank and hon- 
est, transparently conveying our own thought; and then, even if 
we shrink too far from the conventional phrases of piety, fearing 
to use terms that are merely conventional, at least we shall err 
on the safe side. If nowhere else, at least in things of the Spirit, 
honesty is always the best policy. 

The real leadership of Jesus, where we do recognize it, there 
is no danger that we shall forget or ignore. We saw in Philadel- 
phia the other day how everybody welcomed the expression of it 
from Dr. Furness, in his own unconventional way, insisting that 
Jesus is the divinest because the most purely natural of men. 
The tendency of most men is to seek and welcome personal 
leaders of their higher life, not to be content with abstractions and 
lonely thought. There is no tendency, that we observe, within 
the strict lines of religious experience or religious fellowship to 
disown the specific debt which all Christians owe to their ac- 
knowledged Leader. There may be, here and there, increasing 
reticence in the repeating of the name, or of the ascription, “ Lord, 
Lord”; but not, we think, of the rendering of that intelligent 
recognition and homage due to one of whom it may be said, in 
a sense approachable by no other, that he has been to great mul- 
titades through these many generations the Leader and Com- 
forter of souls. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


The author of Supernatural Religion has just published (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) a very vigorous “Reply to Dr. Lightfoot’s 
Essays” in confutation of that celebrated treatise. The argu- 
ment is too much one of technical criticism and literary detail 
for us to attempt following it here. Some points in it have been 
made familiar among us by the part taken in the discussion by 
Professor Ezra Abbot, whose argument at the Ministers’ Institute 
in 1879 was directed expressly against the positions of the anony- 
mous author. We refer to the controversy at this time only to 
remind our readers of the task really undertaken in that treatise ; 
namely, by examination of the Christian literature of the first 
two centuries, to ascertain the exact amount of historical outside 
testimony for the genuineness of the gospel narratives. The body 


ll 
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of that literature is not at all formidable,— passages from about 
twenty writers; and this task would not, in itself, be unduly 
erudite or ponderous, But it was necessary to examine a great 
mass of modern critical discussion upon that literature, most of 
it proceeding upon foregone conclusions, and bristling with 
sophisms and polemics which must be met in detail. These side- 
issues are what make the discussion so formidable and cumbrous, 
and give to most of it a needlessly polemic tone. “The state- 
ment,” says the author (p. 41), “has frequently been made that 

. I endeavor to prove that the four canonical Gospels were 
not written until the end of the second century. . . . The fact is, 
that no attempt is made to prove anything whatever with regard 
to the Gospels. The evidence for them is nearly examined, and 
it is found that, so far from their affording sufficient testimony to 
warrant belief in the actual occurrence of miracles declared to be 
antecedently incredible,* there is not a certain trace even of the 
existence of the Gospels for a century and a half after those mira- 
cles are alleged to have occurred, and nothing whatever to attest 
their authenticity and truth, This is a very different thing from 
an endeavor to establish some special theory of my own.” 

Further to illustrate the attitude of mind in which the author 
writes, we copy the following sentences from the closing para- 
graphs of the book :— 

We gain more than we lose by awaking to find that our Theology is 
human invention and our eschatology an unhealthy dream. We are 
freed from the incubus of base Hebrew mythology, and from doctrines 
of Divine government which outrage morality and set cruelty and in- 
justice in the place of Holiness. If we have to abandon cherished an- 
thropomorphic visions of future Blessedness, the details of which are 
either of miserable dimness or of questionable joy, we are at least deliv- 
ered from quibbling discussions of the meaning of aidéwoc, and our 
eternal hope is unclouded by the doubt whether mankind is to be tort- 
ured in hell forever and a day, or for a day without the ever. At the 
end of life there may be no definite vista of a Heaven glowing with the 
light of apocalyptic imagination; but neither will there be the unuttera- 
ble horror of a Purgatory or a Hell lurid with flames for the helpless 
victims of an unjust but omnipotent Creator. . . . If the pictures which 
have filled so long the horizon of the Future must vanish, no hideous 





* The expression “ antecedently incredible” is explained by the following, found 
on page 160: “ The assumption of an Infinite Personal God —a Being at once limited 
and unlimited — is a use of language to which no mode of human thought can possibly 
attach itself. Moreover, the assumption of a God working miracles is emphat- 
ically excluded by universal experience of the order of nature.” 
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blank can rightly be maintained in their place. . . . That mysterious 
Unknown or Unknowable is no cruel darkness, but simply an impenetra- 
ble distance into which we are impotent to glance, but which excludes 
no legitimate speculation, and forbids no reasonable hope.— pp. 173, 174. 


In one or two points of grammatical construction in rendering 
from the authorities, to which this volume calls attention, Dr. 
Lightfoot apparently has the technical advantage. In the only 
one on which an argument hangs (that from Origen v. Celsum, viii. 
76), a reference to the original will show that Origen uses his moods 
and tenses quite too loosely to support any argument at all; and 
that all the translators, Latin, German, and English, are loose 
enough in their rendering to justify any liberties taken in Super- 
natural Religion. 


Mr. Chaney’s Belief* has the directness, the freshness, and 
the personal interest that attach to a genuine “ confession,” 
which in substance it is. The volume is very brief,— only 159 
small pages of pica type. It consists, besides the Introduction, 
of seven chapters, having for titles the short great words “ Man,” 
“God,” “Christ,” “Spirit,” “Hell,” “Heaven,” “A Church.” 
Its style, as well as its spirit, is always bright, always sweet, 
always winning. It keeps within the old strict lines of religious 
thought; its topics and lines are, in the main, the conventional 
ones; but its treatment is wholly unconventional, and its argu- 
ment has not the lest trace of prejudice or dogma. Its quality 
we may illustrate, better than by criticism or analysis, by copy- 
ing a few paragraphs which caught our attention in the reading. 
Thus, in the chapter on “God”: “I do not like to hear men 
called atheists when they stand fast by the moral sense, although 
they cannot so present the Deity to their mind as honestly to say 
they believe in Him. What else is that unchanging sense of the 
ought in them, but the very God they deny, or hesitate to affirm” 
(p. 51)? And again (of Christ): “All is told to me in this: 
that Jesus has revealed the truth that the way of spiritual life 
is unselfish love, and that it is a way in which men can walk, 
God helping them. That is all. And it és all. If the Bible 
chemists wish to experiment with their pearl of great price, let 
them. They may learn that pearls are soluble in acetic acid ; 
but in learning it they lose their pearl” (p. 74). See, again, a 
passage (). 87) which speaks of sacrifice as “a universal princi- 
ple of spiritual life, according to which the delicate, sensitive, 





* Beltef. By George Leonard Chaney. (Roberts Brothers.) 
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pure, unselfish, innocent, and loving suffer because of the gross, 
selfish, obstinate, and ugly elements in those they love. The 
innocent do not suffer for the sinful, in the sense of ‘in their 
place’; for sooner or later the suffering of wrong-doing reaches 
the wrong-doer; but the innocent suffer because of the wrong- 
doing of those they love.” One of the most impressive of illus- 
trations is thus given (p. 98, in the chapter on “ Hell”), as taken 
from a newspaper picture of “a Bowery night-scene. It was 
arranged as Doré used to depict the processions of Dante’s In- 
ferno. Only a small section of the sidewalk could be given, but 
it was enough. It perfectly represented the whole company,” 
of which a part of the description is copied. “This tintype of 
one phase of life in a great modern city is more demonstrative 
of hell than ancient texts and their modern illustrations. There 
is no chance for argument, pro or con, in this present scene of 
sin overtaken by its consequences. It 1s. It is mere. It is 
To-pay.” A little later (p. 106) follows an exposition, worth read- 
ing, of the imagery in the Book of Revelation. And in the 
chapter on “Heaven” (p. 118) we have this finely put parallel : 
“ According to Buddhism, the peace of nirvdna consists in the 
cessation of desires by their extinction. According to Christi- 
anity, the rest and joy of heaven consist in the cessation of 
desires by their fulfilment. The one is eternal denial; the other, 
eternal satisfaction. The one dismisses the soul at last, as the 
dewdrop that falls from the lotus-leaf into the flood ; the other 
welcomes the soul into the joy of its Lord, and, as it were, 
makes the lotus-flower itself, with the image of the sun in its 
heart, co-eternal with its Lord.” We close with the following 
passage : — 

If, dismissing from their minds or desires all that changing scenery 
and visionary background on which the popular imagination ffxes itself 
so passionately, men would look for heaven in a moment of unalloyed 
worship or an hour of unselfish service, I believe that 2 consciousness 
would come to them as it came to the astonished patriarch in the seem- 
ingly unpeopled desert,— “ Surely, God is in this place, and I knew it 
not.” As on some lowering day, when we anxiously scan the heavens to 
find some sign of clearing weather, we rejoice to see only enough of the 
blue sky to robe an infant, and joyfully assure ourselves that the fleeting 
clouds will roll away because the eternal ether has shone through them, 
—so we confirm our souls in the reality of a heavenly world and its vic- 
tory over sin and death, in virtue of moments of heavenly experience 
here and foreshinings of the over-world beyond.— pp. 135, 136. 





Book Notes. 


BOOK NOTES. 


In a Fair Country is a gorgeous holiday volume, lavishly illustrated 
from drawings by Miss Jerome, superbly printed on heavy calendered 
paper —all which decorative beauty is none too fine for the exquisite 
selections they set forth, from Colonel Higginson’s “ Out Door Papers.” 
These include “ April Days,” “My Out-door Study,” “Water-lilies,” 
“ The Life of Birds,” “ The Procession of the Flowers,” and “Snow.” If 
the drawings were only colored, the book would be “ just too lovely for 
anything.” As it is, it makes one of the most delightful and substantial 
of holiday gifts. (Lee & Shepard. 36.00.) 


The Life of Mrs. H. B. Stowe is a thick and very handsome volume of 
530 pages, printed with large type on fine paper, superfluously heavy, with 
8 portraits and as many other illustrations of faultless execution, as full 
and interesting in personal traits and incidents as the reader, naturally, 
looks for. He will find, it may be, two points of unexpected interest,— 
the delightful picture which is given of Professor Stowe, with the weird 
and strange experiences of his early childhood (pp. 421-438), and the 
affectionately intimate correspondence with “George Eliot,” covering 


some of the most trying incidents in the lives of both these gifted 
women. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 35.00.) 


The special aim of Taylor’s Origin and Growth of the English Constitu- 
tion is to trace in detail the process of development that unites in a single 
system the whole history of institutions in England and the United 
States. The details of such a study make a book of solid, dry, and 
difficult reading ; and this is not brightened as we might hope by general 
views, or relieved by literary skill: in one instance (see pages 330, 331), 
a passage of a dozen lines is repeated almost word for word. To the 
special student this volume — which is vouched for as most thorough and 
excellent in execution— will prove of high value as a convenient man- 
ual, of unimpeached authority. The present volume brings the subject 
down to the time of Henry VII.; a second will include the development 
of American institutions and their true analogies with the English, of 
which we find here some interesting anticipatory hints. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $4.00.) 


Mr. Hamerton’s French and English is made up, in part, from the seven 
articles under that title which appeared two or three years ago in the 
Atlantic. With his great intelligence, his literary skill, his bonhommie, 
and his absolute familiarity with both of the tongues and peoples he 
seeks to interpret to each other, he is of all known men best fitted for 
such a task. Happy the “natural enemies” who have such a mediator 
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to show the good points and mitigate the evil ones! Some of the chapters, 
as those on “Purity,” “Caste,” “Decorum,” are frank, funny, and felicitous 
in this sort of exposition ; while some points on which we are aptest to 
misunderstand the French, such as their political vigor, their family 
life, their intensity of patriotic sentiment, and the good effects of 
military training (see pages 97-102), are particularly interesting and 
instructive. The whole volume is delightful to read and full of fresh 
suggestion. (Roberts Brothers. $2.00.) 


Religion and Philosophy. 


Ely, Richard Theodore. Social aspects of Christianity and other 
essays. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1889. 182 pp. (The other 
essays are upon the church and the world, philanthropy, ethics, and 
economics. ) 

Haines, Charles Reginald. Islam, as a missionary religion. London: 
Society for promoting Christian knowledge. 1889. 208 pp. Map. 
(Non-Christian religious systems series.) 

West, Nathaniel, D.D. Studies in eschatology. The 1000 years in 
both Testaments, with supplementary discussions upon symbolical num- 
bers, the development of prophecy and its interpretation . . . as seen in 
the apocalypses of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Christ, and John. Chicago: 
F. H. Revell. 1889. 493 pp. 

Aryan sun-myths, the origin of religions. With an introduction by 
Charles Morris. Troy, N.Y.: Nims & Knight. 1889. 192 pp. 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. The struggle for immortality. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 245 pp. (These essays are entitled: 
What is a fact? Is God good? What does revelation reveal? The 
struggle for immortality; The Christianity of Christ; The psychical 
opportunity ; The psychical wave.) 

Adams, Myron. The continuous creation: an application of the 
evolutionary philosophy to the Christian religion. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1889. 259 pp. 

Simon, David Worthington. The redemption of man. Discussions 
bearing on the atonement. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1889. 440 
pp. (The author is professor of theology in the Congregational theo- 
logical hall, Edinburgh.) 

Jewett, Edward H.,8.T.D. Diabolology. The person and kingdom 
of Satan. New York: T. Whittaker. 1889. 197 pp. The Bishop 
Paddock lectures for 1889. 

Stihlin, Leonhard. Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl. A critical examina- 
tion. Translated by D. W. Simon. Edinburgh. T. & T. Clark. 1889. 
xxxii, 327 pp. 

Caird, Edward. The critical philosophy of Immanuel Kant. In two 
vols. Glasgow: J. Maclehose & Sons. 1889. 

Collins, F. Howard. An epitome of the synthetic philosophy. With 
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a preface by Herbert Spencer. London: Williams & Norgate. 1889. 
571 pp. 

Smith, William Robertson. Lectures on the religion of the Semites. 
First series: The fundamental institutions. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1889. 488 pp. 

Manning, Jacob Merrill, D.D. Sermons and addresses. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. . 542 pp. Portrait. (Thirty-six ser- 
mons and three addresses, these last on Samuel Adams, John Brown, 
Henry Wilson, edited by Anna Berwick Manning.) 

Wood, William Converse. Heaven once a week: an essay on the 
Sabbath. Being the essay to which was awarded a prize of fifty pounds 
offered by the Sabbath alliance of Scotland. Edinburgh: J. Gemmell. 
1886. 135 pp. 


History and Biography. 

Men of the Bible. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1888, 
1889; 11 vols. Namely: Abraham: his life and times, by Wm. John 
Deane; Moses: his life and times, by Geo. Rawlinson; Samuel and Saul : 
their lives and times, by Wm. J. Deane; Elijah: his life and times, by 
Wm. Milligan, D.D.; David: his life and times, by Wm. J. Deane ; Sol- 
omon: his life and times, by Frederick Wm. Farrar, D.D.; The kings of 
Israel and Judah, by Geo. Rawlinson; Isaiah: his life and times, and the 
writings which bear his name, by Samuel Rolles Driver, D.D.; Jeremiah : 
his life and times, by Thos. Kelly Cheyne, D.D.; Daniel: his life and 
times, by Henry Deane, D.D.; Jesus Christ the divine man: his life and 
times, by James Fred’k Vallings. 

Forbes, S. Russell. The footsteps of St. Paul in Rome. An histori- 
cal memoir from the apostle’s landing at Puteoli to his death, a.p. 62- 
64. 2d edition, revised and enlarged. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 
1888. 92pp. Illustrations. Portraits. Maps. (The first edition was 
published in 1882.) 

Beard, Charles. Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany 
until the close of the Diet of Worms. By the late Chas. Beard. Edited 
by J. Frederick Smith. London: K. Paul, Trench & Co. 1889. 
468 pp. (Mr. Beard was the author of Port Royal, one of the best and 
most brilliant special histories that we know.) 

Twelve English statesmen series. London: Macmillan & Co. 1888, 
1889. Namely: William IIL, by Henry Duff Thrail; Henry II., by 
Mrs. J. R. Greene; Oliver Cromwell, by Frederic Harrison; Henry 
VII., by James Gairdner; William the Conqueror, by Edward A. Free- 
man; Cardinal Wolsey, by Mandell Creighton. 

Herndon, Wm. C., and Weik, Jesse William. Herndon’s Lincoln. The 
true story of a great life. The history and personal recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln. Chicago: Belford, Clark & Co. 1889. 3 vols. Illus- 
trations, Portraits, Facsimile. 


Magoun, George Frederic. Asa Turner: a home missionary patriarch 
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and his times. Boston: Congregational S. S. and publishing society 
1889. 345 pp. Illustrations. Portraits. (The field of Turner’s mission- 
ary labors was in Illinois from 1830 to 1838 and after that in Iowa. He 
died in 1885 in his 87th year.) 

Bain, Francis William. Christina, queen of Sweden. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1890 [1889]. xxiii, 383 pp. Portrait. 

Login, Lena, lady. Sir John Login and Duleep Singh. By lady 
Login. With an introduction, by col. G. B. Malleson. London: 
W. H. Allen & Co. 1890 [1889]. 580 pp. Portrait. Map. (Login 
entered the service in India in the year 1832, as assistant surgeon. In 
the year 1849, he was appointed governor at Lahore and at the same 
time there was placed under his charge the young Maharajah Duleep 
Singh, the dethroned king of the Punjaub. The book throws a great 
deal of light upon one of the episodes of British rule in India.) 

Aitken, George A. The life of Richard Steele. In two vols. Lon- 
don: Wm. Isbister. 1889. Portraits. (In vol. 2, pp. 381-428 con- 
tain a bibliography of Steele’s works, etc., as well as a list of the 
followers or imitations of the Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian.) 

Arnold, rev. Frederick. Reminiscences of a literary and clerical life. 
By the author of ‘‘ Three-cornered essays,” etc. In two vols. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1889. 

The diary of Philip Hone. 1828-1851. Edited with an introduction, 
by Bayard Tuckerman. In two vols. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1889. Portrait. (Hone lived from 1780 to 1851. He was a prominent 
merchant in New York, a mayor of the city and an officer in many cor- 
porations and institutions in New York. Having been wealthy and an 
agreeable entertainer, he has given us in this diary an epitome of the 
social life of his city for nearly a quarter of a century.) 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti as designer and writer. Notes by William 
Michael Rossetti, including a prose paraphrase of the House of life. 
London: Cassell & Co. 1889. 302 pp. Portrait. (Included are a 
tabular list of Rossetti’s works of art and an index to his writings.) 

Seeley, Leonard Benton. Fanny Burney (Madame d’Arblay) and her 
friends: selected passages from her diary and other writings. With 
nine illustrations after Reynolds, Gainsborough, Copley, and West. 
London: Seeley & Co. 1890 [1889]. 331 pp. 

Clarke, Richard Frederick. Cardinal Lavigerie and the African slave 
trade. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1889. 3879 pp. 

Fittis, Robert Scott. Heroines of Scotland. Paisley: A. Gardner. 
1889. 327 pp. (Fourteen brief biographies.) 

Rawnsley, Hardwicke Drummond. Edward Thring: teacher and 
poet. London: T. F. Unwin. 1889. 117 pp. Portrait. 

Owen, Henry. Gerald the Welshman. London: Whiting & Co. 
1889. 186 pp. Map. (The lecture on Giraldus Cambrensis, delivered 
before the society of Cymmrodorion, published in an extended form.) 
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Miall, Charles Septimus. Henry Richard, M.P. A biography. With 
a portrait. London: Cassell & Co. 1889. 400 pp. (Richard was an 
M.P. from 1868 to the year of his death, 1888. He was editor of the 
Herald of peace and prominent in all the peace congresses. This 
memoir was undertaken at the request of Mrs. Richard.) 

Appleton, Lewis. Memoirs of Henry Richard, the apostle of peace. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1889. 212 pp. Portraits. 

Japp, Alexander Hay. Good men and true: biographies of workers 
in the fields of beneficence and benevolence. London: T. F. Unwin. 
1890 [1889]. 438 pp. Portraits. (Biographies of Norman McLeod, 
D.D.; Edward Denison; Arnold Toynbee; John Conington; Charles 
Kingsley; James Hannington; the Stanleys, father and son; Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. ; Sir Titus Salt; Samuel Plimsoll.) 

Traill, Henry Duff. Lord Strafford. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1889. 206 pp. Portrait. English men of action series. 

White, Frederick Averne. The complete life of Homer. London: 
G. Bell & Sons. 1889. 466 pp. 

Markham, Clement Roberts. A life of John Davis the navigator, 
1550-1605, discoverer of Davis Straits. London: G. Phillip & Son. 
1889. 300 pp. Maps. Illustrations. The world’s great explorers and 
explorations series. 

Ireland, William Wotherspoon. Through the ivory gates: studies in 
psychology and history. Edinburgh: Bell & Bradfute. 1889. 311 pp. 
Portraits. (The author is superintendent of an institution for the care 
of the feeble-minded, and he has here discussed Emanuel Swedenborg, 
William Blake, the insanity of Louis I. of Bavaria, Charles G. Guiteau, 
Louis Riel, Gabriel Malagrida, Theodore of Abyssinia, Thebaw, king of 
Burmah.) 

Rawlinson, George. History of Phoenicia. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1889. xxii, 583 pp. Illustrations. Maps. 

Bury, John Bagnell. A history of the later Roman empire from 
Arcadius to Irene (395 a.p.-800 a.p.). London: Macmillan & Co. 
1889. 2 vols. 

Du Chaillu, Paul Belloni. The Viking age: the early history, 
manners, and customs of the ancestors of the English-speaking nations, 
illustrated from the antiquities discovered in mounds, cairns, and bogs, 
as well as from the ancient Sagas and Eddas. 1360 illustrations and 
map. In two vols. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 

Mitchell, Donald Grant. English lands, letters, and kings, from Celt 
to Tudor. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 327 pp. 

Babeau, Albert. Paris en 1789. Ouvrage illustré de 96 gravures 
sur bois et photogravures d’aprés des estampes de l’époque. 3me édition. 
Paris : Firmin, Didot et Cie. 1890 [1889]. 532 pp. 

Turner, Frederick Storrs. The Quakers: a study, historical and 
critical. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 408 pp. 
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Adams, Henry. History of the United States of America during the 
first administration of Thomas Jefferson [1801-1805]. New York: C. 
Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 2 vols. Maps. 

Johnston, Alexander. The United States: its history and constitution. 
New York: C. Scribner’s sons. 1889. 286 pp. (This work by the 
late Alexander Johnston, professor of jurisprudence and _ political 
economy in Princeton college, first appeared as the article in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica on the history and constitution of the United 
States.) 

Gilman, Arthur. Boston: a study of independency. [lustrated. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. Portraits. Maps. Great 
cities of the republic series. (Of this series, there have appeared 
The story of the city of New York, and The story of Washington, both 
by Charles Burr Todd.) 

Thayer, Eli. A history of the Kansas crusade: its friends and its 
foes. Introduction by rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D.. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 1889. 294 pp. (“The purpose of this book is to show by 
what agency Kansas was made a free state and how this result has 
affected our national life.”) 


Miscellaneous. 


Fawcett, Edgar. Agnosticism and other essays. With a prologue by 
Robert G. Ingersoll. New York: Belford, Clark & Co. 1889. 227 pp. 
(The other essays are entitled: The arrogance of optimism; The 
Browning craze ; The truth about Ouida; Should critics be gentlemen ’?) 

O’Conor, William Anderson. Essays in literature and ethics. Edited, 
with a biographical introduction, by Wm. E. A. Axon. Manchester : 
J. E. Cornish. 1889. 254pp. Portrait. (The topics are: Browning’s 
Childe Roland; The Prometheus Vinctus; The Prometheus of Aschylus 
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The legends and myths of Hawaii. The fables and folk-lore of a 
strange people. By his Hawaiian majesty Kalakua. Edited and with 
an introduction by R. M. Daggett. New York: C. L. Webster & Co. 
530 pp. Portraits. Illustrations. Maps. 

Bagehot, Walter. Works. With memoirs by Richard Holt Hutton. 
Now first published in full by the Travellers Insurance company of 
Hartford, Conn. Edited by Forrest Morgan. In 5 vols. Hartford, 
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the constitution ; Democracy and the constitution; the responsibility of 
American lawyers; the theory of social compact; the limit of sover- 
eignty. ) 

Wells, David Ames. Recent economic changes and their effect on the 
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Clark, John Willis. Cambridge: brief historical and descriptive 
notes. With illustrations. London: Seeley & Co. 1890 [1889]. 825 


pp. (A reprint in small 8vo size of the small folio edition with etchings 
published in 1881.) 


Cuzon, George Nathaniel. Russia in Central Asia in 1889; and the 
Anglo-Russian question. With appendices, maps, illustrations, and an 
index. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1889. xxiii, 477 pp. 
(Travels principally along the line of the Transcaueasian railway.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


The Abbé Constantin. By Ludovic Halévy. Llustrated by Madame Madeleine 
Lemaire. Price $1.75. 


Feet of Clay. By Amelia E. Barr. Price $1.25. 
The Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss J., 1834-1851. Edited, with Ex- 
tracts from the Diary of the Latter, by Christine Terhune Herrick. Price $1.75. 


Battle-fields of ’61. By Willis J. Abbot. With Lliustrations by W. C. Jackson. 
Price $3.00.— For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 


Life’s Long Battle Won. By Edward Garrett. Price $1.00. 

A Life of Sohn Davis, the a eee 1550-1605, Discoverer of Davis Straits. By 
Clement R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Price $1.25.— For sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 

The Golden Days of ’49. A Tale of the California Diggings. By Kirk Munroe. 
(With effective Illustrations.) 

From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

In a Fair Country. Illustrations by Irene E. Jerome. Text by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Price $6.00. 

One Merrie Christmas Time: Hurrah for the New Year, 1890! A Happy New Year 
to You. Illustrated by J. Pauline Sunter. Price 75 cts. each. 

Osborne of Arrochar. BY Amanda M, Douglas. Price $1.50. 

Little Miss ‘‘ Weezy’s”’ Sister. By Penn Shirley. Price 75 cts. 

The Heroes of the Crusades. By Amanda M. Douglas. Illustrated. pp. 349. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

To the Lions. A Tale of the Early Christians. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
M.A. With sixteen illustrations by H. M. Paget. Price $1.25.—For sale by W. Bb. 
Clarke & Co. 

Mito Yashiki. A Tale of Old Japan. By Arthur Collins Maclay, A.M., LL.B. 
Price $1.50.— For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 

The Story of Boston. A Study of Independency. By Arthur Gilman. (Maps and 
Illustrations.) pp. 507. Price $1.75. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Compiled from her Letters and Journals by her 
son, Charles Edward Stowe. (Portraits and Illustrations.) pp. 530. 

Essays on the Constitutional History of the United Bates in the Formative 
Period (1775-89) by graduates and former members of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Edited by J. Franklin Jameson. $2.25. 21. 

The Lily among Thorns. A study of the Biblical drama entitled the “Song of 
— By William Elliot Griffis. $1.25. 


e Continuous Creation. An application of the evolutionary philosophy to the 
Christian religion. By Myron Adams. $1.50. 


Wilbur Fiske. By George Prentice. (“* American Religious Leaders ”’ Series.) $1.25. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Belief. By George Leonard Chaney. pp. 159. $1.00 


Saint Theresa of Avila. By Mrs. Bradley Gilman. Price $1.00. ( Famous 
Women” Series.) 


The New Priest in Conception Bay. By Robert Lowell. Price $1.50. 
From Brentano's, New York. 
Priest and Puritan. Price 50 cts. 
From The M. L. Holbrook Company, New York. 
Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet in their Relation to Health and Work, 
together with Several Hundred Recipes for Wholesome Foods and Drinks. By M. L. 


Holbrook, M.D. 
From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
The World andits People. BookI. Firstlessons. Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. 
punt, World and its People. Book II. Glimpses of the World, Edited by Larkin 
unton, LL.D. 


Studies in Pedagogy. By Thomas J. Morgan, A.M., D.D. 


3 G6” 





EDUCATION. 


Compayre’s History of Pedagogy. $1.60. 
“The best and most comprehensive history of Edu- 
cation in English "— Dr. G. S. Hace. 

Compayre’s Lectures on Teaching. 
$1.60. “‘ The best book in existence on the theory 
and practice of education.”— Supt. MacALisTsr, 
Philadelphia. 

De Garmo’s Essentials of Method. 50 
cents. A practical exposition of methods with illus- 
trative outlines of common school studies. 

De Garmo’s Lindner’s Psychology. 
$1.00, The best manual ever prepared from the 
Herhartian standpoint. 

Gill's Systems of Education. $1.00. “It 
treats ably of the Lancaster and Bell movement in 
—= very important phase.”— Dr. W. T. 

ARRIS. 

Radestock’s Habit in Education. 60 cents. 
“It will prove a rare ‘ find’ to teachers who are seek- 
ing to ground themselves in the philosophy of their 
art.”"— E. H. Russeit, Worcester Normal. 

Rousseau’s Emile. 80 cents. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
most influential book ever written on the subject of 
Education.”— R. H. Quick. 

Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude. 
80 cents. ‘If we except ‘ Emile’ only, no more im- 
portant educational book has appeared for a century 
and a half than ‘Leonard and Gertrude.’”’— The 
Nation. 

Richter’s Levana; or, The Doctrine of 
Education. $1.25. “A spirited and scholarly 
book.”— Prof. W. H. Payne. 

Rosmini's Method in Education. $1.40. 
“The most important pedagogical work ever writ- 
ten.”’— Tuomas Davipson, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


ESTABLISHED IN 


Every CLERGYMAN and TEACHER should have 
the few standard books on Education which make 
up the following list :— 


Malleson’s Early Training of Children. 
60 cents. ‘“‘ The best book for mothers I ever read.”’ 
Euizasetn P. Peasopy. 

Hall’s Bibliography of Pedagogical 
Literature. $1.50. Covers every department of 
education. 

Peabody’s Home, Kindergarten, and 
Primary School. $1.00. “The best book 
outside of the Bible that I ever read.”— A LEADING 
TEACHER. 

Newsholme'’s School Hygiene. 60 cents. 
Already in use in the leading training colleges in 
England. 


Huffcut’s English in the Preparatory 
School. 15 cents. Presents as practically as pos- 
_ some of the a methods of teaching — 
is! mar and composition ir the secondary 
schools, 

Woodward's Study of English. 15 cents. 
Discusses English teaching from primary school to 
high collegiate work. 

Genung’s Study of Rhetoric. 15 cents. 
Shows the most practical discipline of students for 
the making of literature. 

Safford’s Mathematical Teaching. 15 
cents. Presents the best method of teaching, from 
primary arithmetic to the calculus. 


Hall’s How to Teach Reading. 


15 cents. 


Also deals with the important question of what chil- 
dren should and should not read. 


Hall’s Methods of Teaching History. 
“Its excellence and a ought to 
Nation. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


$1.30. 
secure it many readers.””— The 


1830. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


511 WASHINGTON ST., and 8, 10, and 14 WEST ST., BOSTON. - 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS, 


Havin 


made special efforts for the HOLIDAY SEASON, solicit a careful ex- 


amination of their stock, which they are confident will compare favorably 
with any other in the country, and will command the consideration 
of careful buyers. 


DIAMONDS, 


RuBrgs, SAPPHIRES, EMERALDS, OPALS, 
WuirteE and FANncy PEARLS, etc., of superior 
quality, selected from original sources, un- 
mounted or mounted. Particular attention is 
given to recutting badly shaped old gems, and 
resetting them in special designs by their own 
artists. DIAMOND and GOLD JEWELRY in 
the newest conceits. FINE WATCHES from 
the simplest styles to those richly decorated 
with Gems. Attention is invited to their 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR 


Watch for men, bearing their firm name, 


which for quality and appearance has no 
superior. 


SILVERWARE. 


DINNER, DEsSERT, TEA and COFFEE SER- 
VICEs in plain, engraved, or richly chased pat- 
terns. CANDELABRA, CANDLESTICKS, FORKS, 
SPOONS, etc., with many odd FANcy PIEcEs 
for complete table service. TOILET ARTICLES 
and TRAVELLING CONVENIENCES. Designs 
furnished for Prizes and SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


In their 
ART ROOMS 


May be found ENGLIsH CHIME CLOCKs, 
FRENCH CLOCKS, ARTISTIC BRONZES and 
fine CERAMICS, from the most celebrated 
makers. The latest noveltiesin Rich FANCY 
Goons, comprising a choice collection for 
household decoration. FINE and moderate 
cost Fans for BRIDAL and other purposes. 





BOOKS BY REV. W. R. ALGER. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE. 
A new edition (the 14th revised). Royal 8vo. $3.50; half calf, $6.00. This edition con. 
tains the new concluding chapter just finished by its accomplished author. 

“* The facts of history and the traditions, the arguments of the past and the present, are admirably interwoven 
by the charming poetic methods of the reverend author. They never seem forced; and, if there is redundancy of 
embellishment, it seems to be a necessity of the author.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. : 
THE SOLITUDES OF NATURE AND OF MAN; or, The Loneliness of 

Human Life. Part I. The Solitudes of Nature. Part II. The Solitudes of Man. 
Part III. The Morals of Solitude. Part IV. Sketches of Lonely Characters. 16mo. 
$1.50. 

‘*In its varied contents there will be found something, we think, to please everybody’s taste,— sentiment, 
thought, fancy, serious fact, and speculative theory.’’— Saturday Evening . 

THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. Have Women no Friendships? Friendship 
inside and outside of the Ties of Blood. Friendship between Parents and Children, 
Mothers and Sons, Daughters and Fathers, Sisters and Brothers, Wives and Husbands, 
Mothers and Daughters, of Sisters, Woman with Woman, Pairs of Female Friends, 
Platonic Love, or the Marriage of Souls, the Needs and Duties of Woman in this Age. 
16mo. $1.50. 


“The volume does more honor to the sex than all the efforts of the advocates of female suffrage are ever 
likely to do.”— St. Louis Evening Dispatch. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 16mo. $1.00. 
“It presents, in striking rhetoric, the idea that the central purpose of life is education, in the largest and best 


sense of the term. The globe is the school-house of humanity, with numerous national divisions, where millions of 
beings are being trained.’’— Educational Journal. 


Rev. J. H. ALLEN’S WORKS. 


HEBREW MEN AND TIMES. From the Patriarchs to the Messiah. By 


Joseph Henry Allen, late Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. 
New and revised edition. 16mo. $r.50. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN ITS THREE GREAT PERIODS. First Period: 


Early Christianity. Second Period: The Middle Age. Third Period: Modern Phases. 
3 vols. 16mo. $3.75- 


OUR LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN THEOLOGY, Chiefly as shown in Recol- 
lections of the History of Unitarianism in New England. 16mo. $1.25. 
OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. A.D. 50—1880. 16mo. 75 cents. 


“His volumes are the most valuable contributions yet made in America from his quarter to the history of 
Christianity as a spiritual and moral force in the ancient and modern worlds. They will bear comparison with the 
best work of any country in this direction.”— Literary World. 


Rev. J. W. CHADWICK’S BOOKS. 


A BOOK OF POEMS. Square t8mo. $1.25. 


“ A collection of poems of a very high class, evincing an educated taste, deep religious fervor, an appreciative 
eye for the beautiful, and fine poetic feeling. They touch upon all kinds of subjects, and are divided under three 
heads,— poems of nature, poems of life, and times and seasons.” — Chicago [nter-Ocean. 


THE FAITH OF REASON. A Series of Discourses on the Leading Topics of Re 
ligion. 16mo. $1.00. 


‘*When we consider their quality, we marvel; for what sermons of the day can compare with these in richness, 
force, and beauty?” 


THE MAN JESUS. 16mo. $1.00. 


In his preface, Mr. Chadwick says: “ Religious opinion is the resultant of many infinitesimal shocks, and I 
shall not be suspected by any generous person of imagining that I have written any final word about a theme which 
has inspired hundreds and thousands of volumes, and doubtless will inspire as many more.” 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





Have You Read the December 


ARENA? 


The Best Thoughts of Leading Thinkers, 


W. H. H. “* ADIRONDACK” MURRAY contributes an article on The Religious Question; or, The 
Christianity of Christ: What Is It, and Where Found? That is, unquestionably, the effort of 
his life, and is one of the most valuable contributions to the theological literature of this century. 


. MINOT J. SAVAGE, Pastor of the Church of the Unity, Boston, contributes an article on Agencies 
that are Working a Revolution in Theology, which should be read by all having faith in the ulti. 
mate triumph of Christianity. 


RABBI SOLOMON SCHINDLER, claimed by the Boston Hera/d to be one of the brainiest and most 
original thinkers on the continent, contributes an original article on the Use of History in the Public 
Schools. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE'’S paper in this issue, entitled Centuries of Dishonor, is unquestionably one of 
the ablest productions of this gifted woman. 


GEORGE E. McNEILL, the eminent labor advocate, replies to Austin Corbin’s strictures on labor organi- 
zations in the September North American Review; a powerful argument, which all laboring men 


should read. 
Among other leading thinkers who contribute to this issue are 
HELEN CAMPBELL, Causes of Poverty; 
Prof. J. RODES BUCHANAN, Development of Genius; 
Rev. C. A. BARTOL, 
0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
N. P. GILMAN, the talented Editor of 


the Literary World, and others. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS. 





LITTELL'S 


LIVING AGE 


———-e-r> —- — 


1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its a year, 


N 
I Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chance 


historians ae, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 


dent Adams, 


many others, it has met wit 


or Kent, Presi- 


constant commendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 


umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 


It presents in an inexpen- 


sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 
fi The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Iiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 


and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the onl 


compilation that, while 


within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 


events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
intelligence and literary taste. 


OPriINnions. 


“He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice pacer. even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science, and bringing betweeu the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts an: the latest results of 
the time in which we live. . No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend. and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.” — Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
nlace in enabling the busy reader to keep up with 
current literature. . By the careful and judicious 
work put into tne editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.” — 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New - York Evangelist. 

“It holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
of periodicals. Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 
poetry of the day.” — The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, ae 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

“Unlike the majority of magazines, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . Itloses nothing of its old- 
time attractiveness.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“ As it grows older it grows better. . The foremost 
writers of the time are re resented on its pages. . 
It is in the gate and value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“There may be some things better than THE Liv- 
ING AGE, but if so we have not seen them. For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis, 

“Tt is edite1 with rare discrimination and tact, and 
—— combines instruction and variety.” —Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“Tohave THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of money can be maze than 
in subgcribing for THE LIVING AGE.” — Hartford 
Courant. 


“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
subscription is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . The readers miss 
very little that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“It is one of the indispensable literary publications 
of the day To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.” — /uffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“It maintains its léad in supplying the latest and 
the best productions of current literary effort.”- 
North-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

“Itsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds al! that !s 
worth kuowing in the realm of current literature. . 
It is indispensable.”"—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


7g TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1890, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1889 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
(“Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthilies,! 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 
For $10.50, Tar Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (0 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50, Tue Li\- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston 





Three Noteworthy Books. 


THE MARBLE FAUN. 


A Romance of Monte Beni. By NATHANIEL HawTHoRNE. Mew Holiday 
Edition. Beautifully illustrated with fifty photogravures of sculpture 
paintings, etc., and of localities in which the scenes of the book are laid, 
—chiefly views in Rome. With a steel portrait of Hawthorne. In two 
volumes, 8vo, gilt top, very carefully printed and tastefully bound. With 
slip covers in the Italian style, in cloth box, $6.00. Beautifully bound in 
a special style of full polished calf, $12.00, me¢#. In full white vellum, 
gilt top, $12.00, met. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR IMMORTALITY. 


Essays by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “ The Gates Ajar,” etc. 16 
mo, $1.25. 
ConTENTS: What is a Fact? Is God Good? What does Revelation re- 
veal? The Struggle for Immortality; The Christianity of Christ ; Psychi- 
cal Opportunity ; The Psychical Wave. 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 


An Historical Treatise, in which is drawn out, by the Light of the most recent 
Researches, the Gradual Development of the English Constitutional 
System, and the Growth out of that System of the Federal Republic of 
the United States. By Hannis Taytor. 8vo, $4.50. 


To this important work Mr. Taylor has devoted the study and researches of fourteen 
year.. His plan is to unfold, after the method of the modern historical school, the progressive 
development of the two Constitutional systems (English and American) as one unbroken story- 
The direct purpose of the work is a commentary upon the English Constitution, but a pur. 
pose hardly less prominent is that of a commentary upon the Constitution of the United 
States. Mr. Taylor has submitted proofs of the somewhat extended Introduction to several 
eminent historical scholars, among them Bishop Stubbs, the famous author of the Constitu- 
tional History of England, who writes, “I think I may congratulate you on the production 
of a piece of sound, thorough, and interesting work.” Mr. John Fiske writes: “It seems to 
me in every way admirable. It shows thorough mastery of the subject, with rare clearness of 
statement. Your book is evidently a masterpiece, and I shall await its publication with im- 
patient eagerness.’’ 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


Two Fine Art Books Suitable for Presents. 


Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL’S NEW BOOK: 


PEN DRAWING AND 


PEN DRAUGHTSMEN. 


THEIR WORK AND THEIR METHODS. A Study of the Art To-day, with Technical 


Remarks. By Joseph Pennell. 


With photogravures and other illustrations. 


4to, $20.00. 


The work of the following artists, besides others, being dealt with: Fortuny, Vierge, Favretto, Raffaelli, 
thico, Ti 


Montalti, Fabres, Galice, Fau, 
Lalauze, Frederick Sandys, Ford 


Wyllie, T. Blake Wi e 


Furniss, George Reid, Walter Crane, Randolph Caldecott, Maurice Griffenhagen, Hug 


Railton, Alfred Parsons, Edwin A. Abbey, 
Eaton, etc., etc. 


A CENTURY 


— Tito, Dietz, Luders, Detaille, Lemaire, Dantan 


Jeanniot, Leloir, Lalanne, 


adox Brown, E. J. Poynter, Sir Frederick Leighton, William Small, W. L 
man, Frederick Walker, George d 


u Maurier, Charles Keene, Linley Sambourne, Hary 


Thomson, Herbert 


oward Pyle, Arthur B. Frost, Harry Fenn, Kenyon Cox, Wyatt 


OF ARTISTS. 


A Memorial of the Loan Collection and Sculpture at the Glasgow International Exhibition, 


1888. With Historical and Biographical Notices of the Artists. 


By William Ernest 


Henley. Foolscap folio, price $16.00. Large paper copies (of which only a few copies 
have been printed), price $35.00. ( Ready.) 


This work is illustrated by nine Sep ae and ninety-four illustrations, very many of them in color, from 


drawings specially made for this volume. 


e etchings, after pictures b 


Bosboom, Corot, Israels, Sir Daniel 


Macnee, Jacobus Maris, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rousseau, and Sir David Wilkie, are by Mr. William Hole, R.S.A., 


Mr. William Strang, Mr. F. 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Heir 
of Redclyffe.”’ 

A REPUTED CHANGELING; or, 
Three Seventh Years Two Centuries 
Ago. By Charlotte M. Yonge, author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. 


THE TREASURY OF SACRED 
SONG. Selected from the English Ly- 
rical Poetry of Four Centuries, with Notes, 
explanatory and biographical. By Francis 
T. Palgrave, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. 16mo. Oxford 
Clarendon Press. $1.50. 

*,* Five hundred copies have been printed on large 
paper, price $7.00 (485 for sale), of which 100 have been 
purchased by Macmillan & Co. for the American market. 

Bishop Lightfoot on Supernatural Religion. 


ESSAYS on the work entitled SUPER- 
NATURAL RELIGION. By J. B. 
Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of 
Durham. 8vo, $2.50. 

‘A permanent contribution to the most erudite and 
exact historical criticism.” — A dvance. 

“Scholarly and unanswerable criticisms on the 
anonymous work called ‘Supernatural Religion.’ ”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 

“It is a great service to the cause of sacred learning 
which the accomplished Bishop of Durham here renders, 
and is sure to be appreciated as such in America no less 
than in his own country.” — Chicago Standard. 

**It may confidently be affirmed that this book is the 
most notable contribution to the evidences which has 
been made in the present generation.”’"— Standard of 
the Cross. ; 

“This most valuable contribution to the sup; of 
the authenticity of the gospel.... A volume that no 
scholar can afford to do without in his library.””— Ziv- 
ing Church. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 


uth, and Mr. A. W. Henley. 


| The New Library Wordsworth. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILL. 
IAM WORDSWORTH. Chrono- 
logically arranged, with the author’s various 
a and many new MSS, hitherto un- 
published. Edited by William Knight, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, S'. 
Andrew’s. Illustrated with Etchings from 
Original Drawings. Eight vols., 8vo, $25.00. 


ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. By William Knight, LL.v., 
with which are incorporated the solitary 
canto of the projected “ Recluse,” the frag- 
ments of “Michael,” the poem on Nat 
Well (originally designed as a portion of 
the “ Recluse ”), “ Alfonden and Grasmere,” 
‘Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth,” “ Rec- 
ords of Tours, Letters,” etc. [ilustrate. 
with an etched portrait from the picture by 
Haydon. Three vols., 8vo, $10.00. 


A New Work on Political and Social Science. 


INDIVIDUALISM. A System of Poli- 
tics. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe, Bar- 
rister at Law, author of “Principles of 
Plutology,” etc. 8vo, $4.00. 


CONTENTS: 


The State: its Growth and Evolution. The Struc'- 
ure of the State. The Functions of the State. What 
is Property? What is Capital? The Labor Question 
| Labor Capitalization. Word for Anarchy. The 
Basis of Individualism. Land-law Reformers. An 
Analysis of Socialism. Absolutism in Politics. 


Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 








We have a score of dozens of Choice Holiday 


Books now ready,— new or new editions. 
can mention only one out of a dozen. 


We 
If you 


want to know about the others, send for our 
Descriptive List of Books (free). 


Two out of the 24 Books for Boys. 
Havel 2 Bentley. H. H. Clark, 


cloud ae + lite. W. B. Allen. $1.00. 


Two out of the 24 Books for Girls. 
What =. Seven Did. Margaret 
Sidney. "Se ; 
Three Little aids. Mary B. Deane. 
$1.50. 


Two out of the 24 Books for Young Men. 
The Story of the American Sol- 
dier. E.S. Brooks. $2.50. 
Baccalaureate Sermons. A. P. Pea- 
body, LL.D. $1.25. 


Two out of the 24 Books for Young Women. 

Sweetbrier. Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. 
$1.25. 

New lsvery Morning. 
Ryder. $1.00. 


Annie H. 


Two out of the 24 Books for Every Day. 
Helps by the Way. Introduction by 

Phillips Brooks. $1.00. 
Faith and Action. 


$1.00. 


F. D. Maurice. 


Two out of the 24 Books of History and 
Biography. 
History of the American People. 
Arthur Gilman. $1.50. 
Life of Lincoln. P.H.Hanaford. $1.25. 


Two out of the 24 Gift Books. 
Melodies from Nature. 
Wordsworth. $5.00. 
The Secret Way. 
$3.00. 


William 
E. Bulwer Lytton. 


Two out of the 24 Books for Home Libraries. 


Last Evening with Alliston, and 
ian Papers. Elizabeth P. Peabody. 


$1. 
The Russian Novelists. 
Vogiié. Translated. $1.25. 


E. M. de 


Two out of the 24 Books for Children. 
Five Little Peppers. Marquet Sid- 
ney. New Edition. $1.5 
Second Year of the *Tookabout 
Club. Mary E. Bamford. $1.50. 


Two out of the 24 Books for Town Libraries. 
The Story of the American In- 
dian. E.S. Brooks. $2. 
The Indian’s Side of t e Indian 
Question. Wm. Barrow, D.D. $1.00. 


For Young People of various ages, the beautiful Bound Volumes 
for 1889, now ready, of THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES, afford the 


BEST and MOST for the money. 


Lothrop’s Annual and Baby’s An- 


nual, with their fine illustrations, colored plates, and reading by our 
best living authors, are the best juveniles published this season. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, on receipt 
of price. 


THE BEST FAMILY MACAZINES. 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.40a year; THE PANSY, $1.00a year; OUR LITTLE 


MEN AND WOMEN, $1.00 year; 


Sample copies of all, 


BABYLAND, 


50 cents a year. 


15 cents; of any one, 5 cents. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


364-366 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


New, Standard, and Holiday Books. 


Sets in half-calf bindings at lowest prices. 
Teachers, Books and Booklets for school premiums a specialty. 


Books for 


SEND FOR DESORIPTIVE LIST. 





RICHARDSON’S 
New METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


From the very day of its publication, it has 
been a decided success, selling steadily from 
year to year, and giving the printer no rest 
with its frequent editions. Its total sales to 
the present time aggregate nearly 


450,000 COPIES! 


Recreation and Study are in it admirably 
combined. The book ies been many times 
revised, and is the most perfect of instruction 
books. It has also had additions. 


Price, 
With American Fingering, $3. 
With Foreign Fingering, $3. 


New England Conservatory Method 


for the Pianoforte 


In Three Parts, 
With American and Foreign Fingering, 
Each, $1.50. Complete, $3. 


This fine book secured at once the power- 
ful aid and approval of the professors and 
pupils of the great Conservatory for which it 
was compiled, and in which it has always 
been ek Very widely known and used. 


The best Companion for an Instruction 
Book is 


Mason's Pianoforte Technics, 


containing every exercise needed for the full 
development of technical ability on the piano- 
forte. By Dr. Wm. Mason, with explanations 
by W. S. B. Mathews. 


Price $2.50. 


Autumn Leaves, 
Winter Wreaths, 
Spring Blossoms, 
Summer Flowers, 
OF MUSIC. 


EMERSON'S NEW RESPONSES, 


(60 cts., $6 doz.) for Quartet and Chorus 
Choirs; 74 short pieces of sacred music of 
the best character, such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE GRUSADE. 


(35 ¢ cts., ae doz.), by L. O. Emerson and 
win Moore. LEarnest, refined, elevated 
poetry and music, which will be most wel- 
come to the best classes of temperance 
workers. 


SONG HARMONY, 


(60 cts., $6 doz.), by L. O. Emerson. Just 
exactly the book that will suit you for this 
winter’s Singing Classes. Also an appro- 
priate and good book for High Schools. 


Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 


SONG MANUAL. 


(Book 1, 30 cts., $3 doz.; or Book 2, 40 cts., 
$4.20 doz; ; or "Book 3s 50 cts., $4.80 doz.) 
Admirably adapted to the different ages of 
school life, with plain instructions and best 
of music. 


Select for aaa in your Singing Society 
one of our noble 
and beautiful CANTATAS 
(send for list), or the easy Oratorio, EM- 
ANUEL ($1), by Trowbridge; or, for 
Fairs and Festivals, the peculiarly nice, 
retty, PER easy DAIRY MAIDS' 
8U R. (20c., $1.80 doz ), by Lewis; or, 
for the rendre Macy’ s new STRANGE 
VISITORS A MEETING OF 
THE NATIONS (3oc., $3 doz.); or 
the KINGDOM O MOTHER 
GOOSE (2sc., $2.28 doz.), by Mrs. Board- 
man. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





bp 
Ws 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


rrices moveraTe AND HO.OOO MADE _ even instrument 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE FULLY WARRANTED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


174 TREMONT STREET, 92 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 





The ESTEY ORGAN and ESTEY PIANO meet the re- 
quirements for FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS at a moderate cost. 


They are Fully Warranted and Sold on Instalments. 


I@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE. _¢) 


159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 





OLDEST AND 


FLORENCE SILK 


iy 


BEST! 


MITTENS, 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


SOLD BY LEA 


DING DEALERS. 


NONOTUCEHE SILK Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


BOSTON SALESROOM, 


No. I8 SUMMER STREET. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


Just Published: 


CRITICAL ESSAYS. 


By Prof. EZRA ABBOT. 


This volume includes, in addition to the Essay on the 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, Dr. Abbot’s thorough 
discussions of the Greek text in such debated passages 
as John i. 18, viii. 44; Acts xx. 28; Rom. ix. 5; Tit. ii. 
13; his essays respecting the verse-divisions in the New 
Testament, the Comparative Antiquity of the Sinaitic 
and Vatican Manuscripts, the life and work of Professor 
Tischendorf and of Dr. Tregelles, three articles on the 
Gospels in the Revised English Bible, together with a 
few other papers of a somewhat popular character, but 
all of permanent interest. Many of these essays were 
first printed in the Proceedings of learned societies or 
other publications difficult of access, and nearly all of 
them have received perfecting touches from the author’s 
hand since they first saw the light. The volume, accord 


ingly, will be one of intrinsic and lasting worth to every 
Biblical scholar. 


PRICE $3.50. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


Price, by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, 


Boston. 


Now Ready: 


Problems in American Society. 


SOME SOCIAL STUDIES. 


BY 


JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER. 


Price $1.25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street. 











The Quarterly Journal of Economics 


[° established as an aid to investigators and students. It will supply 
a medium of publication for studies in 


Economic History, Criticism, and Speculation, 


and for the discussion of the important 


Questions of the Day. 


It will cordially welcome any real contribution to Economic study, 
leaving to the writer the sole responsibility for matters of opinion. 


The Journal will be issued October 1; January 1; April 1; and 
July 1. 

It will contain regularly 112 pages 8vo, with such supplementary 
sheets as may be required from time to time. 


Communications for the Editorial management should be addressed to 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS, Cambridge, Mass. 


Business letters, subscriptions and remittances, to GEORGE H. ELLIS, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


Among the writers for numbers already issued were : — 


Pror. DUNBAR, of Harvard University. F. J. STIMSON, Esa. 

Pror, FOXWELL, of Cambridge, England. Pror. TAUSSIG, of Harvard University. 
Pror. HADLEY, of Yale University. Presipent WALKER, of the Mass. Institute 
S. DANA HORTON, Esq. of Technology. 

Pror. J. L. LAUGHLIN. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, of the National 
Pror. MARSHALL, of Cambridge, England. Labor Bureau. 

Pror. MACVANE, of Harvard University. JAMES BONAR, London, England. 

Pror. NASSE, of Bonn, Germany. STUART WOOD, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pror. R. M. SMITH, of Columbia College. FRED. PERRY POWERS, Washington, D.C. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1889. 


I. ON SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE THEORY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE, . ‘2 om . i bei) one ee Pe Cc. F. Bastable 
Il, THE DEPRECIATION OF FARMING LAND, . ae Alfred H. Peters 
Ill. PRESIDENT WALKER’S THEORY OF DISTRIBUTION, : Simon N. Patten 
IV. “NATIONALISM” IN THE UNITED STATES, . o A Nicholas P. Gilman 
NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


The Cost of Production of Capital. J. Bonar. 
East London. F. C. Huntington. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS UPON ECONOMICS. 


APPENDIX. 
AN ACT CONCERNING INSURANCE IN CASE OF DISABILITY AND OLD AGE. 


CopyriGuT, 1889, sy Gro. H. Exuis. [Entered as Second-class Mail Matter. 
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THE 


UNITARIAN REVIEW 


Epitor: JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


VOL. 32. DECEMBER, 1889. 


CONTENTS. 


SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL LIBERAL. 
RELIGION. Francis E.Abbot .... . my ee j . 48 


MORAL TEMPERATURE. A.C.Nickerson. ......... - 500 
THE GARRISON MEMOIR. John W. Chadwick . 

AN EDEN FOR A POET. William M. Bryant 

WORSHIP. W. M. Bicknell 


EFFECT OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN ON HER 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. Celia Parker Woolley . 


LITERARY REVIEW 
Tennyson: The Man. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 
The Color Problem. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK ‘ 
The Philadelphia Conference.— Our Theological Schools. 


CORRESPONDENCE . 


GENERAL REVIEW wetter e e -% 
“ Supernatural Religion.” Chaney’s “ Belief.” 
BOOK NOTES. 


OFFICE OF THE UNITARIAN REVIEW, 


No..141 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


te Thirty Cents. Three Dollars a year. 
{Ewrerep as Seconp Crass Mam Martrzr.)} 
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Do Dress caus 


Tas TL Chroxosers LARGE ¥ SMALL 
POPE MFG.CO. soston=:- 
= CKTMLOGUE FREE — NEW YORK= CHICAGO 


iCHRISTMAS) 
SSUGGESTION Net. 


nS 


MEN ano \Wi MEN, s 


w= No Chemicals, x 
W. Baker & Cos 

Breakfast 
Cocos 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble, 


i ‘ocoa, varie 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali 


BEST BOSTON-MADE 
WINTER OVERCOAT 


$20.00 to 30.00. 


All made in our own workshops on ¢ 
premises. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPAN 


400 Washington Street. 


EVENING DRESS SUI 


FOR CENTLEMEN. 
CORRECT IN STYLE AND ALL SiZé 


For sale in our Retail Clothing Department at much 
than the price for making to measure. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMPA 


400 Washington Street. 





B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


We are pleased to announce to readers of the UNITARIAN REVIEW that our stock of 


FURNITURE, STOVES, CROCKERY, 
CARPETS, BEDDING, GLASSWARE, 
DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY, 


is in every way worthy of their attention and consideration. 


We are the largest distributors of House Furnishings in New England, and 


we might say in America, and our prices are guaranteed the lowest, quality con- 
sidered. 


We shall be pleased to give estimates and furnish catalogue on application. 


We also desire to call special attention to the 


“CRAND OIL HEATER,” 


a cut of which we here present, and can recommend it highly as 
the only Stove burning kerosene oil that will not Smoke 
or Smell. It costs but seven cents a day to heat a room 16 feet 
square, and it gives the greatest satisfaction wherever introduced. 


The following points commend it to those who may contem- 
plate using it: — 


NO SMOKE. NO ODOR. 
NO ASHES. NO DAMPER. 
NO PIPE TO SET UP. 


NO SOOT or DUST to SOIL YOUR CARPETS. 


Write for Descriptive Circular. 


B. A. ATHINSON & co., 
LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


827 Washington Street, Cor. Common Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Our Card and booklet kets have become a ne- 
e sooner in thousands of f es at Christmas time. 
bet Milli ons of the best cards made have been thus distributed. 
They sell themselves wherever shown. Any n, wer ae or girl, = 
make money a showing these packets to ok and neighbors. 
this pu e will send a complete set of the first six 
ages for $3. 50, and of the complete set of ten pac: 
io $5.00, d'50 Cents for postage and r eetien 4 «. le 
one orderin; 6 OO worth at one on a F506 packet 
wi rit be sent 
No. 1.—For 60 Cents, and 4 Cents for Post 
17 Re & Co.’s and other fine Christmas Cards, together 
Rr, = a han Birthday Booklet and a Calendar for 1890. 
No.3 —For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 
e and finer Cards from the above publishers, with beauti- 
one ia Folding Cards by Celia Thaxter (retail price 50 cents). 
ie No. 3.—For $1.00, and 6 Cents for Pos 2 
ali £ choice selection of 25 beautiful Cards of Prang’s and aes. 
1th a ain . including a Christmas novelty (retail price from 50 cents 
1.00, 
for No. 4.— For $1.00, and 8 Pente for Postage, a 
ne selection of 10 of our largest and finest Cards, including a four- 
folding calendar, containing above cut by L. Prang. 
No. 5.—For $1.00, and 10 Cents for Pos 10 
- double F nged Cards, each in a separate env lope, to- 
a : gether with two handsome of Children’s Heads. 
—¥or 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and 
ic beautiful Cards, including a Card cut in the form of a Fan. 

No. 7.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Booklets, selected from best authors, and a 
Calendar for .890. 

No. 8.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 handsome Souvenir Books, with 
appropriate selections from best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, including an illuminated ‘board 
cover, smail book, by E. P. Dutton & €o. 

No. a BIRTHDAY PACEET. For 50 Cents,17 Fine Cards of Prang’s and other 
makes. 

No. 10.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, 
Prang’s Cards, assorted. 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Novelties at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, and $1.00 each for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be 
selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Pane 8, and other beautiful Cards, no ene clin, for $1.00, and 8 Cents for 
Postage. Better assortment, $2.00, and 10 Cents for Pos A very choice selection, no two alike 


$3.00, and 20 Cents for Postage and Registering. And for 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 25 
Cards, no two alike, and a Calendar for = 


PAPER 


BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fine Trade. Is the Best Paper Made. 
COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced Fine Grade. 
U. S&S. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Paper made. Is very fashionable. 
CARTER’S TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. “ Best and cheapest in the market.” 
PA PE R BY TH E PO U N D. We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of 
paper and envelopes for 10 cents a pound and upward, with 
prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 Cents. These papers are the correct sizes 
and finish for fashionable correspondence. 


SPECIAL OFFER,  cttuca."ciub jour ‘orders with Triends and take advantage of thin, ‘Ageut 


and dealers should correspond with us. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. | trove with so" cir, “dmatcs fraud 


dding and Class-day Invitations, S Dies, Crests, and Stamping. Samples free on application. All 
a work is done on our premises. We ‘unis only the best workmen and use the finest goods. We guar- 
antee satii 
Handsome boxes, for Christmas gifts, of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 
to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 





